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This Issue in Brief 


Serving the Administration of Criminal Jus- 
tice—“‘There have been many improvements in 
civil procedure, so many that it seems to me that 
we are pretty well abreast of the times. But public 
condemnation of the delays, the uncertainties, and 
procedural defects of our criminal system is gen- 
eral.” This is the pronouncement of Justice Robert 
H. Jackson of the United States Supreme Court in 
an address before the Criminal Law Section of the 
American Bar Asociation at Boston last August. 
In his remarks Mr. Justice Jackson comments on 
some of the defects in criminal justice such as de- 
lays in trial and punishment, the influence of jury 
verdicts by outside forces, and the general lack of 
a sound understanding among citizens of the diffi- 
culties and needs of criminal justice. He concludes 
his address by calling attention to various phases 
of the criminal process which the Bar Association 
proposes to study in its contemplated survey of the 
administration of criminal justice. 

Improving Our System of Justice——We present 
here excerpts from two recent addresses of the 
Attorney General of the United States. In each of 
them Mr. Brownell discusses various procedures 
and devices for improving our system of criminal 
justice. Of special interest are his comments on the 
Constitutional safeguards to protect the innocent 
who have been charged with crime and his desire 
to make certain that these safeguards are being 
given their full force and effect. Mr. Brownell also 
reports on the recently implemented Federal 
Youth Corrections Act and focuses attention on 
the role of police in delinquency prevention, the 
need for high standards for juvenile courts and 
training schools, and the importance of giving 


greater attention to the preventive aspects of de- 
linquency and crime. 

Why We Have Not Solved the Delinquency 
Problem.—For more than a quarter of a century 
Ben Solomon—editor, lecturer, teacher, and train- 
ing consultant—has been grappling with the prob- 
lem of delinquency. In his challenging and provo- 
cative article he tells us why we are only scratch- 
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ing the surface in coping with the problem. “We 
know what to do about it,” Mr. Solomon vigor- 
ously asserts, “but that in itself won’t steer one 
weak, vulnerable child into the right path. It’s 
doing it that is needed.” Mr. Solomon refutes some 
of the more commonly accepted notions about 
delinquency which tend to mislead us in our pre- 
ventive efforts and suggests what should be done 
about delinquency. 


New York City’s Approach to the Delinquency 
Problem.—In 1947 New York City established a 
Youth Board to study and analyze the problem of 
youth guidance and delinquency prevention, to 
disseminate information on delinquency preven- 
tion and control, and to seek to remove the causes 
of delinquency. Ralph W. Whelan, executive direc- 
tor of the Youth Board, tells what New York City 
is doing to help its erring youth, and describes 
some of the Board’s interesting innovations in 
program such as active reaching out for the “un- 
reached,” work with gangs, and “preventive” 
recreation. 

How Rural Community Resources May Be 
Mobilized To Combat Delinquency.—Sociologist 
William E. Cole of the University of Tennessee 
suggests how less populated areas may combine 
their efforts and resources to combat delinquency. 
He comments briefly on the facilities available in 
rural communities and suggests what can be ac- 
complished by a statewide system of courts and a 
strongly coordinated delinquency prevention pro- 
gram. 


Group Therapy With Problem Children and 
Their Parents.——Group therapy is achieving grow- 
ing recognition as a successful treatment process 
for socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed 
persons. It is receiving increasing emphasis at 
penal and correctional institutions, residential 
treatment centers, guidance clinics, and ungraded 
schools. Leslie Rosenthal, a group therapist for the 
Jewish Board of Guardians in New York City, 
explains how a specific form of treatment, known 
as “active group therapy,” provides a healing, 
corrective, and maturing experience for children. 
He also shows how guidance groups for parents 
can aid in bettering child-parent rejationships. 

How a Federal Institution Prepares Its Pris- 
oners for Return to Society.—Preparing the 
prisoner for his return from life in prison to free 
society is one of the more significant functions of 
a correctional program. In fact, the prerelease 


program at most penal and correctional institu- 
tions begins as soon as the offender enters the 
institution. William J. Bean, supervisor of classi- 
fication and parole at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Seagoville, Texas, describes the 
many interesting things that institution does for 
a man from the time of his commitment until his 
his preparation for release is concluded. 

The Probation Officer’s Role in Job-Finding.— 
What is the general attitude of employers to- 
ward the hiring of probationers and parolees? 
What prior groundwork with employers is help- 
ful? Will unions cooperate? How does one present 
the probationer’s case most effectively? Shall the 
probationer reveal his arrest record? These ques- 
tions and many others are answered by Arthur 
F. Lykke, industrial specialist with the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc. Mr. Lykke offers probation 
and parole officers many practical job-finding sug- 
gestions based on his 9 years of experience with 
employers while job-placement officer for the 
United States Penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
Washington. 

An Employer’s Views About Hiring a Man Who 
Has Served Time.—Often employers are invited 
to prerelease discussion groups at penal and cor- 
rectional institutions to give the attitude of em- 
ployers toward the employment of persons who 
have prison records. The editors present here the 
remarks of one employer. His views largely reflect 
those of most employers across the country and 
should be especially helpful to probationers and 
parolees, and probation and parole officers too, in 
their job-finding efforts. 

Locating the Family Deserter.—Approximately 
4,500,000 wives and children in the United States 
today are not being adequately supported by 
estranged fathers. In 1951 an estimated 288,000 
families received Federal Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren due to the desertion of the father, at an 
annual cost of $242,000,000. These facts bring 
into sharp focus the extent of the desertion prob- 
lem in our country. Family and juvenile courts 
and probation and parole officers are continually 
faced with the problem of locating the deserting 
member who is responsible for the support of the 
family. They will find in this article by Jacob T. 
Zukerman, executive director of the National De- 
sertion Bureau, some practical suggestions for 
locating the family deserter. 


Serving the Administration of Criminal Justice’ 


By JUSTICE ROBERT H. JACKSON 
Supreme Court of the United States 


of the American Bar Association because long 

before I went to Washington I was active in the 
Association and was honored by it. I was one of the 
last chairmen of the conference of Bar Association 
Delegates which evolved into the House of Dele- 
gates, and the work of this Association has always 
been of interest to me. I think every man owes his 
best efforts to his profession. 

It is presumptuous to talk about the problems of 
criminal justice to a group which has given so 
much closer attention to them. As a matter of fact, 
this Section due to the activities of your retiring 
chairman, Mr. Arthur J. Freund, and your Secre- 
tary, James V. Bennett, cradled this project of a 
Special Committee on the Administration of Crim- 
inal Justice. You know more about the needs, the 
shortcu.nings, and the difficulties in this field than 
I do. 

I should be very disconsolate at the retirement 
of Mr. Freund and Mr. Bennett if I thought it 
really meant retirement. But I do not think it 
means retirement. You will be counting on them 
for services. 

As for your new officers, if it is possible for men 
to inherit respect, Walter Armstrong, son of one 
of my oldest friends in this Association and your 
new Secretary, came to that heritage. But he has 
it in his own right for the work that he has done; 
and I know you are going to have a very successful 
future under his leadership. 


[« ALWAYS GLAD to appear before any function 


Defective Criminal Justice 


We know that the Bench and the Bar are both 
judged by the public on their performance in crim- 
inal cases. That is very unfortunate because there 
is no place where each fails so often to put its best 
foot forward as in criminal cases. 

The judgment of the public is that we are found 
wanting. There have been many improvements 
in civil procedures, so many that it seems to me we 
are pretty well abreast of the times. But public 
condemnation of the delays, the uncertainties, and 
procedural defects of our criminal system is gen- 
eral. It often is uninformed, or the result of some 


* An address before the Criminal Law Section of the American Bar 
Association, Boston, August 26, 1953. 


particular instance of miscarriage of justice, 
either a conviction which rests upon uncertain 
grounds or an escape from punishment which the 
public feels is not based on any merit of the case. 

I have often said that the real problem in crim- 
inal law is not the criminal; it is the good people. 
The difficulty is that our good citizens tend to sway 
between sentimentalism and savagery. When they 
get excited about a crime wave, the only thing that 
occurs to them is tough sentences and shortcuts to 
conviction. They utterly forget that the more se- 
vere the penalties, the stronger the urge to acquit, 
and the greater the difficulty of conviction. After a 
little period of toughness, the public suddenly gets 
sentimental about some case where the punish- 
ment seems severe. Then comes a period of laxity. 
If we could have a sound and consistent under- 
standing among the law-abiding citizens of the 
difficulties and needs of this problem, I think soci- 
ety could take care of the evil persons much better. 
Our problem is much concerned with people who 
avoid jury service and then condemn the miscar- 
riages in the courts, and with people who have no 
concern about the police force except when some 
dramatic crime arouses them. 


Delay in Trial and Punishment 


Now, it is easy to demonstrate from figures that 
there is a great disparity between known crimes 
and punishments inflicted. But there is more than 
that to the problem. How long does it take to con- 
vict a man? It takes much longer here than it does 
in England, and yet I am persuaded that the pro- 
cess in England is as protective of the rights of the 
defendant, if not more so than our own. 

In other words, the lag, the delay that occurs, is 
not an assurance of better justice. In fact, I think 
it may be quite the contrary. 

Then, after you have a conviction, how long does 
it take to get it validated on appeal, because we 
have pretty nearly reached the point where a con- 
viction is presumptively bad until an Appellate 
Court passed upon it? I do not mean that literally, 
of course, but you know that the process almost 
automatically involves the delay of an appeal. 
Mere time consumed is sometimes cited as proof of 
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the care we exercise. But you know that because 
a case is pending a long time does not mean it is 
being considered all that time. 

I am not saying that because I doubt the right 
or the propriety of an appeal. I think every man is 
entitled to one trial and to one appeal on law and 
fact to a detached court. Beyond that, it seems to 
me, it is a matter of grace. 


Outside Forces Often Influence Jury Verdicts 


I am not sure, on the other hand, that an inno- 
cent person is entirely safe in this country or that 
innocence is a sufficient shield; and there we face 
the very delicate problem of influences upon the 
trial from outside the courtroom. 

Cases come before the courts in which I am not 
at all sure that the judgment of the jury has not 
been swayed by forces that avoid entirely the test- 
ing of the processes of justice. There is no worse 
enemy, in my judgment, of our American system 
than the person who would bring outside forces, 
either of sympathy or of hate, to influence jury 
verdicts. 

We are troubled about the problem of fair 
trial—because there is a feeling in some quarters 
that it is a good thing to bring to the public pre- 
maturely every item of information that can be 
dug up to the discredit of an accused. 

Confessions that were excluded by the trial 
court because they were obtained by methods that 
the law could not sanction have been given out by 
prosecutors and published and put into the homes 
of the jurors by way of radio and even television 
during the pendency of the trial. 

Now, we can have all the protection from rules 
of evidence and other doctrines of fair trial in the 
courtroom but, if prejudicial material of that kind 
reaches the jury outside the courtroom even more 
effectively than if received inside the courtroom, 
then I do not see how we can feel confidence in the 
system of jury trial. If improper evidence is re- 
ceived in court, it can at least be answered, but if 
brought to the jurors’ attention outside it usually 
cannot be. 


Blueprints for a Study of Criminal Process 


These developments raise some very difficult 
problems, and it is nothing new that the Bar Asso- 
ciation is trying to come to grips with. Back in 
1921 we had a Committee on Law Enforcement, 
and it reported two difficulties—one was a dis- 
couraging dearth of official information, which 
was a great handicap in their work; and the other 


was that they had no funds of any substance. The 
individual members at their own expense went to 
Canada and studied the Canadian system and, so 
far as appears, almost nothing was done except 
what the individual members found time to do. 

We have had crime surveys in various states 
and cities, very excellent ones in some instances, 
but they are local. The American Bar Association 
Committee of 1921 gave up any thought of a 
nationwide survey in 1923 and asked to be relieved 
because it was unable to get either funds or facts. 

I think we face a better prospect now, the pros- 
pect of getting some funds, and I shall tell you 
about that situation. 

We originally thought we would apply for all 
funds necessary to conduct a complete survey. We 
were asked how much it was going to cost, and we 
did not know. We could state a figure of any large 
sum that we should like to obtain, but we could 
not justify it. We did not know what such a pro- 
ject should cost because we did not know just what 
we were going to look for, nor just where we were 
going to look for it. 

The Foundation to which we applied suggested 
a grant to plan the work instead of a grant to do 
the work and that we should make, on funds which 
they would provide, a blueprint of what we pro- 
posed to do. We accepted that at once as an emi- 
nently sensible procedure, because so many of 
these surveys, studies, and projects go off in all 
directions for want of adequate planning. So we 
accepted, gladly, I may say, a $50,000 grant for 
the mere work of planning a survey that would 
meet the needs of this situation. 

As Mr. Freund has told you, Professor Arthur 
H. Sherry of the University of California Law 
School has undertaken to prepare the plan and he 
appeared before you the other day. I think you 
know something of his work in California with the 
Olney Crime Commission and I may say that the 
choice of Mr. Sherry was unanimous in our Com- 
mittee. And, as you know, a unanimous decision is 
a rare thing in my life! 

Now, a little bit about our planning. We are in 
the stage of having decided that we want to build 
a house, but the site has not been selected and the 
blueprints have not been made. That is what we 
are now engaged in, and I am glad to have this 
opportunity to bring to you our tentative efforts 
at planning. 

I am going to go a little farther than Mr. 
Freund. Your chairman said that you could get 
copies of this tentative report. I am going to 
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thrust it upon you and ask Secretary Bennett and 
Mrs. Elsie Douglas to pass to the group here copies 
of this report. 

I will not read it to you, and I hope you will not 
undertake to read all of it at the moment, but we 
may want to make reference to some particular 
items. 

You may wonder why so much of our program 
at this stage is in question form, and the fact is 
that we, like the earlier committees that have 
struggled with this problem, find difficulty in 
getting facts. 

I suppose the best information as to offenses in 
the United States is the Uniform Crime Reports 
published by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and yet we find that the FBI feels under the neces- 
sity of warning everyone as follows: 

“In publishing the data sent in by chiefs of 
police in different cities, the FBI does not vouch 
for their accuracy. They are given out as current 
information which may throw some light on pro- 
blems of crime and criminal-law enforcement.” 

Now, let us not yield to the belief that statistics 
themselves solve problems. As one of our consult- 
ants told us, they raise the problems. For ex- 
ample, we find a report that major crimes in the 
United States between 1951 and 1952 increased a 
total of 8.2 percent, and I have seen those figures 
published as an indication that there was an al- 
most 10 percent increase in the criminal tendencies 
in this country. 

Of course, when you put the 8.2 percent beside 
the increase in population you have quite a dif- 
ferent view of it. 

Then, again, if you have an increase in a major 
crime like theft of automobiles, if you put it not 
only beside the increase in population but also re- 
late it to the increase in automobiles that are left 
about the streets where they are available for 
theft you have quite a different picture so far as 
the tendency to crime is concerned. 

In other words, we have to be careful in the use 
of statistics, and one of our first problems is to get 
all of the facts which contribute to an evaluation 
of particular statistics so that we will not be 
alarmists. Increase in the number of crimes does 
not always mean an increase in criminality. 

So many of the subjects that perplex us are in 
question form, for what we really know is that a 
question exists for which we ought to find the 
answers. 

And while I am on the subject of statistics I 
might point out that in one of the recent surveys 


of police work it was found that a change in the 
system of reporting, in order to insure accuracy, 
was instituted. The report says: 
With that action the number of certain types of re- 
ported crimes rose by leaps and bounds, thereby demon- 
strating the gross inaccuracy of previous totals. Re- 
ported robberies rose by 400 percent; assaults with gun 
and knife by 200 percent; larcenies, 700 percent; while 


burglaries zoomed to a level that was 13 times higher 
than that prevailing in 1948 and 1949. 


So, you see, there is a reason for beginning at 
the very beginning to try to get accurate facts and 
to evaluate those facts so that we will not be 
alarming people with statistical reports that have 
not been analyzed to determine their real meaning. 


Scope of the Study 


We propose to approach every phase of the 
criminal process that is the responsibility of the 
lawyer. We do not intend to go into sociological 
studies. I am not equipped in that field; neither is 
our Committee making any pretense of being so 
equipped, and those studies are being adequately 
pursued by others. We are not trying to find out 
why people commit crimes. Those are problems 
rather beyond our competence and beyond any 
funds we expect to get. 

What we are trying to do is to take the crime as 
a fact. That is where the lawyer begins to be con- 
cerned. The police work involved in its inves- 
tigation and its reporting is a great concern of 
ours, because only by competent police work can 
prosecution be well directed. From there we want 
to take each step in the process that courts and 
lawyers must go through and find out what the 
defects are. We are not doing this as a criticism 
of sitting judges. We know that some of them are 
very sensitive that any mention of defects in the 
process is a criticism of the courts. We want 
facts—-impersonal facts—as the basis of imper- 
sonal improvements in our system, and we are not 
going to discredit or embarrass individual judges, 
lawyers, or police officers. 

We are not attacking the police forces of the 
country. As a matter of fact, I think it is some- 
times shameful that we compensate our police 
forces as almost common, uneducated labor. In 
some of the cities the policeman is receiving less 
pay than any of the common laborers that he en- 
counters on the street. We recognize that police 
work is and ought to be a profession. It is skilled, 
technical work, and the policeman ought to be 
valued by his community on the basis of a skilled 
and educated service. 

So, if we criticize police work—and I have not 
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the slightest doubt that in some phases it will be 
subject to criticism—it is not for the purpose of 
discrediting police. It is for the purpose of im- 
proving the police, just as our criticism of our 
judicial process is for the purpose of improving 
that process and not for the purpose of discredit- 
ing our institutions. 

We find, also, a large gap between the number of 
estimated crimes and the number of reported 
crimes. We want to look into it. Why do people not 
report crimes? Embezzlements, perhaps, get set- 
tled; perhaps the relatives step in and settle. And 
it is what we may look upon as compounding of the 
offense, thereby avoiding the judicial process. 

Sometime ago I read of a lawyer who ad- 
vised his daughter not to appear as complaining 
witness in a rape case. I had a lot of sympathy 
with him. I am not sure, with the modern methods 
of publicity, that I would report a rape in my 
family. We need every possible incentive to dis- 
close, not to cover up, crime. Instead, sometimes 
the punishment to the victim by the publicity 
about a crime might be worse than the punishment 
of the guilty. We must look into the problems in- 
volved in the failure to report crimes. I do not 
know what they will indicate. 

Then, of course, there is another gap between 
the number of reported crimes and the number of 
arrests. How justified is the size of that gap? We 
know some of it is inevitable, but is it greater than 
necessary ? 

Then we have another gap between the arrests 
and convictions, and that, definitely, is the lawyer’s 
problem. The gap between reports and arrests may 
be a police problem. We may shrug off some of that 
responsibility, but we cannot shrug off the res- 
ponsibility for the gap between arrests and con- 
viction. When there is an arrest, it implies that 
there is a prima facie case. Yet many times there 
is a complete failure to prosecute. Cases drop out 
for various reasons. Sometimes they get dismissed 
before the magistrate because the lawyer for the 
prosecution has not ‘made an adequate presen- 
tation. Some get lost before the grand jury. Later 
indictments get dismissed, some of them, because 
they are incompetently drawn, some of them be- 
cause the facts perhaps do not show a crime. Com- 
promises are made by which some of the charges 
are withdrawn if the accused will plead guilty to 
others. Dismissals at the trial for want of proof 
and verdicts of not guilty or, more serious still, 
disagreements, account for the mortality of many 
more cases. 


All of these steps we want to examine not with 
any preconceived remedies that we want to spon- 
sor. Our Committee has strictly avoided any dis- 
cussion of remedies, and we do not propose to go 
into that until we have the facts and report the 
facts to you and to the Association so that you will 
first have our survey of the merits and defects of 
the system before we take up remedies. 

After conviction, after the trial is over, we find 
another gap between convictions and punishments. 
A lot of things happen after conviction. The trial 
judge may grant a new trial, oftentimes, usually I 
suppose, justified. Or the conviction may be re- 
versed on appeal. There are also motions to cor- 
rect sentence, then coram nobis, then habeas 
corpus. The chief justices of the states, as you have 
noticed, have been greatly concerned with the 
manner in which federal habeas corpus has been 
administered. 

I notice in the chief justices’ reports that where 
they followed the progress of particular cases to 
the time of remand they usually said, ‘““‘We have 
no information as to what happened to the case.” 
Well, of course, what finally happens to the case 
and what happens to the defendant is really the 
important thing which tells the story as to the 
usefulness and meaning of what went before. 

I think Judge Jerome N. Frank would agree 
with me that we reverse cases sometimes on tech- 
nical grounds, and we do not know what effect we 
are really having on cases we send back. Does it 
mean that in an overwhelming number of these 
cases reversal terminates the case with a release? 
Does it mean that the new trial corrects the errors 
and comes to the same result? We really do not 
know just what it is that we are doing, and we 
want to know. That is why we propose to inquire 
into such matters as that. 

Then, there is the question of the time that all 
this takes. Our process is dreadfully slow. I know 
some people cite the lapse of time as an indication 
that great fairness is being shown to the defend- 
ant. Well, it is if a case is under active consider- 
ation. It is not if it is lying on the judge’s desk and 
nothing being done about it. It is not if the time is 
spent printing volumes of evidence little related to 
the issue on appeal. 

We certainly do no kindness to a defendant if he 
is given repeated stays, if he is going to be ex- 
ecuted at the end of the process. In fact, I can 
think of nothing worse than the process of grant- 
ing him delays and stays and raising his hope, 
then bumping him down, granting another stay 
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and bumping him down again. In one case that I 
know of 13 separate stays were granted after the 
conviction—13 times that man was given hope, 
and 13 times disappointed. There is no kindness in 
playing cat-and-mouse with a convict. 

We ought to determine as promptly as we can 
what the ultimate fate of an accused is to be, not 
only in justice to the public but in justice to the 
defendant. Repeated delays give the public the im- 
pression that there is serious doubt whether it was 
a just result. 


Criticism of Study Invited 


Now, we have put out this tentative plan to 
learn more about all these steps. It is a very ten- 
tative plan. We want persons interested in this 
subject—and we want more interested in this 
subject—to give us their criticisms. We want them 
to examine this plan and to notify our executive 
director of their criticisms of the plan. 

We have to decide the site on which we will 
build our project. We will have to select certain 
states, because obviously we cannot go into all of 
the states. We want to select typical states for the 
study of the state systems. Of course, we shall 
study the federal system for comparative pur- 
poses. 

You may think of things that ought to be ex- 
amined that have not occurred to your Committee. 
Or you may think that we have gone too far afield, 
that we are going to get bogged down. I think that 
is one of the dangers. I am not sure but that we 
have outlined more than can be done, and one of 
the important things is to limit it. Tell us about it, 
because when this is finished we want it to be a 
lawyerly job for lawyers and concerning lawyers. 

We want our report to have a sound basis of fact 
and to make sound evaluations. It will have to con- 
tain a good deal of opinion matter as to evaluation 
of the facts, but we want it to be on such a 
thorough and impartial basis that it will be re- 


spected in the editorial offices of the country, in all 
of the other societies and lay organizations that 
have to do with these matters. 

We plan to cooperate with all of them and not 
to get into the fields that others are competently 
exploring. We want to concentrate on our own 
problem, which is the Bar and its performance of 
its duty to society in relation to punishment of 
crime. 

Our next step is to make a more complete and 
definitive plan and present it to the authorities of 
the American Bar Association so that after we 
have selected the site—that is to say, the states 
in which we will work—we will have a blueprint 
agreed upon as to the things we are going to look 
for. 

We do not want to start building our house be- 
fore we have either selected a site or drawn our 
blueprint. The time to give us your help on the 
plan is in this period while we are working under 
this planning grant. 

We hope, on the basis of our project as so 
planned, to get adequate financing. Lack of it has 
handicapped every committee and every section 
that has touched this problem. It takes staff, it 
takes help, and earlier committees never had ade- 
quate funds. But I think funds are obtainable if 
we come up with a plan that shows we deserve it, 
that we know what we are looking for, know 
where to look for it, and know what to do with 
information when we get it. 

We want to see the Bar’s part in this up to the 
standards for research which I think were set at 
their highest by Reginald Heber Smith’s great 
study, Justice and the Poor. There was a text on 
which everybody could rely. We do not want to 
waste time or money building on quicksand. 

We want something that will compare in this 
field with that. I know that is a very high aspir- 
ation,-a very difficult one. We shall need the help 
of everybody who is interested in this problem. 


Law is not a dead mechanical thing; it is a living entity 
which can adapt itself to the needs of the community. 
—Margery Fry 
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Improving Our System of Justice’ 


By HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 
Attorney General of the United States 


justice, our system sets up elaborate safeguards 

to protect the innocent who have been charged 
with crime. The Sixth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution says that “in all criminal pro- 
secutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed . . . and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory processes for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.” 

On the whole each one of these protective pro- 
visions of the Sixth Amendment has been enforced 
by our courts and has worked well. It is important 
for leaders of thought and public opinion to realize 
their significance and importance to the proper 
administration of justice. Thoughtless and unin- 
formed criticism of our system of criminal justice 
and ill-considered attempts to shortcut the pro- 
tection of these Constitutional provisions would 
be most unfortunate. 


[i CONTRAST to the Soviet system of criminal 


Counsel for the Defense 


At the same time we must be ever on the alert 
to see whether the Constitutional safeguards are 
in fact being given their full force and effect. The 
Sixth Amendment, as just quoted to you, states 
that in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
have assistance of counsel for his defense. I would 
like to call your attention tonight to a weakness in 
our federal system of justice in the matter of pro- 
viding counsel for the defendant. Wealthy defend- 
ants, of course, including the overlords of crime 
and vice, have no problem in paying for the serv- 
ices of counsel to protect their Constitutional 
rights in criminal trials, but indigent defendants in 
criminal proceedings are not, in my opinion, pro- 
vided a satisfactory system for obtaining defense 
counsel. At the present time the system of assign- 
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ing defense counsel to indigent defendants is on 
a haphazard basis—the court appoints unpaid 
counsel for these defendants. No provision is made 
in the laws for payment of even a nominal sum to 
those who are selected as the defense attorneys for 
the indigent prisoners. 

The American Bar Association, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, the Legal Aid 
Societies, and public spirited citizens have from 
time to time called attention to this weakness in 
the operation of our system of criminal justice. It 
seems to me that the time has come to remedy this 
defect by legislation so that the contrast between 
our system of criminal justice and that of the 
Communist nations will be even clearer and more 
dramatic. 

Judge Augustus N. Hand has described the 
present situation accurately when he said: “To 
call on lawyers constantly for unpaid services is 
unfair to them and any attempt to do so is almost 
bound to break down after a time. To distribute 
such assignments among a large number of attor- 
neys in order to reduce the burden upon any one, 
is to entrust the representation of the defendant 
to attorneys who in many cases are not proficient 
in criminal trials, whatever their general ability, 
and who for one reason or another cannot be de- 
pended upon for an adequate defense. Too often, 
under such circumstances, the representation be- 
comes little more than a form.” 


Public Defenders as Paid Officers 


Accordingly, the Department of Justice will 
support in the next session of Congress a bill 
which provides for the appointment by the several 
district courts of the United States of public de- 
fenders, either as full-time or part-time officers, as 
the volume of work may require. We believe that 
in all of the larger cities there should be an organ- 
ized public defender service for criminal cases 
conducted as a publicly supported agency to pro- 
vide competent counsel at every stage of the pro- 
ceedings, in all felony cases and other serious of- 
fenses. In communities outside the larger cities, 
where the court considers that representation of 
the indigent can be more economical by the ap- 
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pointment of counsel in individual cases, the court 
should assign counsel and compensate them on a 
per diem basis plus expenses for time necessarily 
and properly spent in preparation and trial. 

We urge every one of you leaders of public 
opinion gathered here in this distinguished aud- 
ience tonight to examine this phase of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in your own com- 
munity. If you agree with our position in this 
matter we urge that you help to arouse public 
opinion in the curing of this defect in our federal 
system of justice. On our part we intend to con- 
tinue a two-prong attack, first to vigorously and 
impartially enforce federal laws against subver- 
sion and crime and, second, to use every oppor- 
tunity to strengthen and improve our federal 
system of justice and the safeguards against in- 
justices to individuals by government, established 
by our Constitution. By this twofold method we 
shall endeavor to demonstrate to the peoples of the 
world the contrast between the cruelties of the 
Soviet system of justice and the humaneness and 
fairness of our own. 


The Federal Youth Corrections Act 


Since taking office as Attorney General I have 
implemented an unused Act of Congress which 
provided for a new method of handling youngsters 
who come into conflict with federal criminal laws. 
Under this Federal Youth Corrections Act the 
President has appointed a new Federal Board of 
Parole of seven members who, after being unani- 
mously confirmed by the Senate, took office August 
7 last. In this Parole Board has been established 
the Youth Division provided by the Act. This 
Division soon will be providing for better rehabil- 
itation work designed to salvage the lives of 
youngsters. The program is the outgrowth of 
splendid planning by the American Law Institute 
and the Judical Conference of the United States. 
One of the judges who participated in this careful 
planning was your own Judge Carroll C. Hincks, 
who only recently was appointed by the President 
to the Bench of the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

The new Act rejected the basically punitive ap- 
proach characteristic of the administration of 
justice for hundreds of years. The traditional 
methods have fallen short of their objective and 
do not offer full protection to society. 


Some Provisions of the Act 
Under the new system, federal judges have a 


completely new tool to apply to those under age 22 
who have violated federal law. They may continue 
to give probation to the more hopeful offenders 
and they still may provide sentence for adults, 
under law. 

A youth sentenced under any of the new pro- 
visions will be placed in a classification center 
where a group of trained specialists will study 
him and send reports to the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. The Director, on the basis 
of these reports, will recommend to the newly 
created Board of Parole a program of treatment 
for its consideration. The Board, cooperating with 
the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, will then 
determine an institutional program for the of- 
fender. 

During treatment, there will be periodic reports 
and recommendations of the Bureau of Prisons to 
the Youth Division. The Board in return will de- 
termine whether further treatment is necessary 
and under what conditions the offender may be 
released. Conditional release of all youth offenders 
on unconditional discharge rests exclusively with 
the Division. 

Contemplated in the program is a wide variety 
of aids such as schools, hospitals, forestry and 
other camps. There will be special training pro- 
grams under public or private auspices for the 
young and sometimes accidental offenders. 

Another new feature is the provision that every 
youth be returned to his home or some place 
selected for him, when conditionally released, at 
least 2 years before the end of his commitment 
period. Through this, there will be continuing help 
in applying the training and education he has 
received. The responsibility for this necessary 
guidance after release will not rest with pro- 
fessionally trained workers alone. The Act permits 
enlistment of volunteer sponsors who can share 
in reclaiming young lives. These sponsors would 
be sought among the intelligent, stable, and well- 
adjusted private citizens willing to aid in the pro- 
gram. This provision was adopted by Congress 
because it recognized that the community must 
recognize some responsibility. There is no doubt 
that many private citizens can make a real con- 
tribution to the lives of youngsters who previously 
had no one to whom they could turn for capable 
help and counsel. 


Role of the Police in Delinquency Prevention 


We recognize the police as the first-aid force in 
the community juvenile delinquency problem. The 
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ordinary policeman does not have, nor should he be 
expected to have, any special training in handling 
youngsters. At the present time, only one in six 
communities has a sufficient number of juvenile 
police officers. The majority of cities fail to require 
any qualifications for appointment to juvenile 
work other than those for the police work in 
general. 

One of the first things we must do, then, is to 
make sure that our police departments have a 
special juvenile division with a well-trained staff. 


Jails Are No Place for Children 


This year up to one hundred thousand youngsters 
probably will be held in jails while awaiting court 
action, because jails are the only place they can be 
held in most communities. In these jails the im- 
pressionable youngster is often thrown in with 
hardened criminals. And at this point I should 
like to point out that of the more than three 
thousand jails inspected by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, less than one-fourth could be approved 
even for the use of adults. 

With this in mind, we advocate that no child be 
put in a jail. Instead, there should be decent and 
suitable detention facilities with constructive pro- 
grams where children can be looked after by 
trained and experienced workers interested and 
skilled in getting at the child’s particular problem. 
We also advocate foster family homes. It is pos- 
sible under our new Federal Youth Corrections 
Act for the Parole Board to place convicted chil- 
dren in homes of families after the initial phase 
of rehabilitation. 


Higher Standards for Juvenile Courts 
and Training Schools 


The third field involves the juvenile court. 
Judges of these courts should have assistance of 
trained staff for gathering information about 
children and for supervising their treatment in 
the community. More than half the counties in the 
Nation fail to offer probation service to the judge 
and to the delinquents. A 1950 study of juvenile 


probation officers showed that only one out of ten 
had completed his social work training. Here is an 
area in which we must raise standards and prac- 
tices. 

We have also so far neglected our training 
schools for delinquent children who need treat- 
ment away from homes and communities. Facil- 
ities and staff to give individual attention to each 
boy and girl are lacking. Individual attention is 
needed to provide them with constructive educa- 
tional, spiritual, and psychological programs. 


An Ounce of Prevention... 


A final point I must make is that we have left 
our various state and local agencies to struggle 
with their problems in their own separate ways 
without the benefit of any opportunity for team- 
work. There is an urgent need for some mech- 
anism for close collaboration if a good treatment 
job is to be done for the children who pass through 
their hands. 


All of this is a matter of money. Naturally, it is 
going to cost money if we are going to have more 
and better trained juvenile police officers, more 
and better detention facilities, more and better 
trained probation services, and more expertly 
staffed training schools. I also add to this the need 
for more and better public schools. 

At the same time, we must recognize that a little 
more money spent now for good services may save 
us many times the amount in future reduction of 
the tremendous crime bill we face. And more im- 
portant still, it will mean that young lives will be 
turned from twisted, antisocial behavior to re- 
sponsible citizenship. You, as the coming leaders. 
in the field of public education, must give in- 
creased attention to a program of education which 
will help keep our youth away from conflict with 
the law. Law and education must go forward 
together if we are to accomplish the goal of an 
informed citizenry living under a government of 
laws, with equal opportunity for all to enjoy our 
constitutional freedoms. 


The first prison I ever saw had inscribed on it “Cease 
To Do Evil; Learn To Do Well;” but as the inscription was 
on the outside, the prisoners could not read it. 

—George Bernard Shaw 


Why We Have Not Solved the 
Delinquency Problem 


By BEN SOLOMON 
Editor, Youth Leaders Digest, Putnam Valley, New York 


to prevent boys and girls from becoming de- 

linquents in the first place. We are not solv- 
ing that problem because we are not emphasizing 
that all-important job ‘“Prevention.”* Moreover, 
we are blocked by a psychological “Chinese Wall” 
of fallacies which keeps us busy with impractical 
plans that are doomed to fail right from the start. 
We seem to be content to treat individual delin- 
quents (after they have already committed delin- 
quent acts) while overlooking almost entirely the 
factors which created them. We rely altogether too 
heavily on conventional recreation programs to 
prevent delinquency and they never can! What 
little preventive work we try to do is started too 
late and the practice of not giving the culprit an 
arrest record and referring him to a social agency 
for “straightening out,” commendable as it is, is 
not solving the problem. 

We must find a way to correct the faulty home 
and environment before the child becomes a police 
case. And certainly it is both unfair and impracti- 
cable to rely on the really few private agencies to 
do this large scale, complex public job. We do alto- 
gether too little to repair the environment, to clean 
up the social swamp which breeds delinquency and 
if we want our children to “conform to society” 
then most certainly we ought to see to it that our 
highly delinquent society becomes a better example 
for the child. Young children learn best what they 
see, they live what they learn, and we usually get 
the delinquency we ourselves unwittingly generate 
and deserve. 

If delinquency could be talked (or written) to 
death we could have stopped worrying about it 
long ago. These words of mine will be just wasted 
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* Epitor’s Note: In reading Mr. Solomon’s article it will be helpful to 
the reader if he keeps in mind the distinction the author makes between 
“Prevention” and “Correction.” According to his definition prevention is 
concerned with work prior to commitment to a correctional institution 
and correction with work after commitment. All that is done for the 
child from birth to commitment, the author contends, lies in the field of 
prevention. After the child is committed to an institution, all work with 
him is in the field of correction. 

Mr. Solomon points out that within the correctional process—in the 
institution or on parole—a type of prevention is also carried on (pre- 
venting the child from repeating the offense), but Mr. Solomon chooses 
to call this correctional rather than preventive work. 
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time and effort if we stop here and don’t go into 
action to do something about the problem. 

“Thought moves nothing,” said Aristotle 2,300 
years ago. He was so right. There never was an 
idea that solved any problem, that accomplished 
anything, until some man or woman or some or- 
ganization was harnessed to that idea and went 
into action and made it work. Ideas don’t work! 
Men do! And so with this delinquency problem. We 
know what to do about it but that in itself won’t 
steer one weak and vulnerable child into the right 
path. Knowing what to do won’t accomplish any- 
thing. It’s doing it that is needed! 
- Our juvenile crime bill is astounding. The loss to 
the Nation of our greatest natural resource—our 
boys and girls—is incalculable. We spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars in this country to finance our 
private youth-serving agencies, to support our va- 
rious public departments concerned with youth. 
We create youth commissions and youth author- 
ities. We write new laws, create new courts, hold 
countless meetings, and listen to millions of words 
—all in an effort to solve juvenile delinquency. 
Why have we not made more progress? Why does 
delinquency continue to baffle us, to mount, to in- 
crease? 

I see two general explanations for our failure to 
date and others that are more specific. Primarily, 
we haven’t made much headway in the fight to 
reduce and to prevent delinquency because we 
spend too much of our time, effort, and money 
busily and hopefully working on thoroughly im- 
practicable plans based on fallacious reasoning 
that inevitably leads to failure. And secondly, we 
have never seriously gotten down to working on 
the job of preventing delinquency, although we 
talk a great deal about prevention. What we have 
done and continue to do in coming to grips with 
this whole problem is to overemphasize the role of 
Correction—correcting or reclaiming youth who 
have already committed serious delinquent acts 
and overlooking the very simple fact that the way 
to really reduce delinquency is to prevent it from 
happening in the first place. 
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Some Fallacies Which Mislead Us 


First, let’s take a look at this psychological 
“Chinese Wall,” these fallacies which prevent us 
from seeing clearly, from thinking practically, 
and from creating plans that will work. These 
fallacies trick us into impracticable, mirage-like 
plans. They create hopes which are doomed to fail- 
ure from the start, no matter how much time, ef- 
fort and money we put into them. 

We are supposed to be a reasonable, practicable, 
common-sense people, but sometimes I really won- 
der! When we try to deal with this delinquency 
problem it seems that too often our common sense 
goes out the window and immature, sometimes 
half-baked, ideas take over. And mind you, I am 
not thinking of people who are crackpots or about 
the lunatic fringe who generally attach themselves 
to every social welfare movement. The people I 
have in mind are of the highest type, educated, 
very often professionally trained, fine citizens. But 
even such will indulge in some peculiar thinking in 
their earnest efforts to help children grow up to be 
decent men and women. Here are a few examples. 

Fallacy Number One: “Sports cure delin- 
quency.” —It is quite commonly believed that a 
good way to “cure” delinquency is to promote lots 
more baseball teams and sports leagues. It’s been 
tried and tried and tried and it has failed and 
failed and will continue to fail. Making some boys 
more skillful ballplayers doesn’t necessarily make 
them better citizens. In fact, in too many cases it 
creates as much delinquency as it might prevent. 
Baseball is a fine game just as are basketball and 
football, but the value lies not in the game itself 
but in the ideals and codes of conduct that are 
being taught and enforced—all of which depend 
on the quality of the leadership. It is just as easy 
to create delinquents through sports (may I re- 
mind you of the Madison Square Garden basket- 
ball scandals) as it is to create good citizens. 

We, of course, should promote much more base- 
ball, a greater amount of sports, for all boys, but 
it is of greater importance to insist on sports lead- 
ers trained in child welfare who will emphasize 
character values above all else. The first and most 
important qualification for such a leader is that he 
be worthy of emulation by the youngster, that he 
be an excellent example of what a decent citizen 
and person ought to be. It is not enough that he is 
skilled in baseball or any other sport. He should 
know the basic values—the life-making values— 
underlying these sports (clean living, sportsman- 
ship, cooperation, fair play, playing according to 


the rules, submergence of self for the good of the 
team, courage in defeat, and humility in winning). 
These are the ideals, the goals that must be kept 
uppermost, that must be emphasized at all times, 
or the good game of baseball, or any other sport, 
can create the very thing we would prevent. Mak- 
ing children more skillful ballplayers doesn’t nec- 
essarily make them better citizens. 

Fallacy Number Two: “Comics create crime.” — 
It is a common practice to blame the comics, TV, 
the radio, and movies for much of our delinquency. 
It is pointed out that some youngsters are highly 
“suggestible” and that through these media they 
might learn the methods of crime and how to skill- 
fully avoid detection. Maybe so, but I’d like to 
point out that all children listen to the radio, see 
TV and the movies, and read the comics, and that 
99 percent of them don’t get into any kind of trou- 
ble. And it might further be pointed out that we’ve 
had lots of delinquency long before these things 
came into being. 

Fallacy Number Three: “Divorce is a major 
cause of delinquency.”—We hear it said by people 
who should know better that divorce is one of the 
major causes of delinquency. But any serious stu- 
dent of the subject knows that 60 percent of all 
divorced couples have no minor children at all and 
that the other 40 percent have very few children 
between 8 and 16, the juvenile court age bracket. 
Divorces have gone down from 610,000 in 1946 to 
less than half that number in 1952, while during 
this same time actual delinquency has gone up in 
all areas. It is further pointed out by experts in 
this field that most children of divorced parents 
are generally better off after the divorce is granted 
because they have been removed from the emo- 
tional battlefield that was their home before the 
divorce was granted, and the court generally gives 
the child to the better parent. Couples who finally 
become divorced have generally maintained a very 
unhappy home, a home with much tension and 
quarreling, disagreement and other evidence of 
lack of love, respect, and wholesome family atmos- 
phere. Such a home is hardly a good place for 
young growing children. 

Fallacy Number Four: “Slums breed crime.”— 
Similarly, it is a fallacy to believe that razing the 
slums and building decent housing will materially 
reduce delinquency, especially if those who made 
the area a slum in the first place move elsewhere. 
Most certainly if a higher type of people, of better 
quality, moves into the new housing development, 
delinquency will be reduced in that area, but you 
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can be sure that the slum tenants who moved else- 
where will increase the delinquency rate in the 
area to which they move. Razing the slums and 
erecting decent housing are most certainly to be 
highly commended, for all people deserve a decent 
place in which to live. But it is wishful thinking to 
believe that this will change slum people to per- 
sons of better character. Slums do not make slum 
people; it’s the other way around; slum people 
make slums—no matter where they live. On the 
other hand, it must not be forgotten that slum 
areas are low-rent areas and many fine people, of 
high quality—hard working, honest, decent, ambi- 
tious, respectful, law-abiding, reliable, regular, 
trustworthy people—live there, temporarily, for 
economic reasons. Their children do not become 
delinquent and in most cases grow up to be a credit 
to America and to their families. 

Fallacy Number Five: “Youth-serving agencies 
are an important element in delinquency preven- 
tion.”—It’s a fallacy to believe that increasing 
Boy Scout, Girl Scout, or Camp Fire troops, or 
YMCA memberships will constitute an important 
element in delinquency prevention. These, along 
with various others, are all high-grade, excellent 
youth-serving agencies, and of course we should 
encourage more boys and girls to partake of their 
fine programs, but it must also be realized that the 
highly vulnerable child, he who is a potential delin- 
quent, the kind we are concerned with, is not ex- 
actly the kind of child that normally becomes a 
member of these agencies. There are, of course, 
many exceptions. If and when these agencies be- 
come geared to do this kind of a job, to seek out, 
examine, and treat this kind of boy or girl—a pro- 
gram for which most of these agencies are not de- 
signed or equipped—then there might be more 
hope of success in such an undertaking. But under 
their present set-up, budget, program, leadership, 
facilities, and philosophy it is unreasonable and 
unrealistic to expect these agencies to work suc- 
cessfully on the delinquency problem. 

The major part of these agency programs is rec- 
reational in makeup, and the many reasons why 
they don’t meet the needs of these potentially 
delinquent boys and girls are outlined in my dis- 
cussion of the relationship of recreation to delin- 
quency. 

We rely altogether too much on the really few 
private youth-serving agencies to do this public 
delinquency reduction job. These agencies have 
neither the authority nor the responsibility to do 
many phases of delinquency prevention work. 
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They are privately supported and operate mainly 
fcr their own memberships. In some cases they are 
highly selective as to religion, color, or background 
and sometimes have necessary membership fees to 
support their programs and buildings, amounts 
which many needy children cannot pay. Further- 
more, all of them put together are relatively few 
in number and reach only about 20 percent of the 
children, missing especially the highly vulnerable 
cnes who need their programs and help the most. 
These agencies operate on limited budgets, and 
few of them have the facilities and specialists that 
delinquency prevention work requires. There are 
practically no programs for less-privileged girls 5 
to 10 years of age, an important age group in de- 
linquency work, and most of the programs and 
leaders are activity-and skill-centered, which again 
locks out the shy, the inept, the unskilled, and the 
frustrated. 

On the other hand, some private youth-serving 
agencies do want to do a delinquency prevention 
job. Their programs should be strengthened and 
encouraged in every way possible. The PAL’s 
(Police Athletic Leagues), Boys’ Clubs, Salvation 
Army clubs, Big Brothers, and similar organiza- 
tions are more adequately designed to reach the 
potentially delinquent child, and much good can 
come from giving them increased budgets, better 
facilities, and more specialists on their staffs. 

In the main delinquency reduction remains a 
public responsibility. The problem exists wher- 
ever children live and grow, but private youth-ser- 
ving agencies are not located in every community. 
Delinquency prevention needs the authority of law, 
and the kind of budgets, year in and year out, that 
only a government agency can afford. Of the 45 
million children in the United States, it is esti- 
mated that 10 million are more or less vulnerable 
to delinquency because of individual makeup or 
because of environment. Four million new-born 
babies feed into this army each year. Over 200,000 
boys and girls are committed to our juvenile insti- 
tutions yearly. Add to this about one million com- 
plaints and pickups by juvenile aid bureaus, police, 
and other law-enforcement agencies, and one can 
see that it is a very large-size job requiring tax- 
supported public handling. 

Private youth-serving agencies cannot do much 
about crime-ridden neighborhoods, low-grade com- 
mercial amusement places, and dine-and-dance 
joints. They can do very little if anything about 
politics and vice, about taverns and minors, crim- 
inal parents, and all other types of social irregu- 
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larities in neighborhoods where children have to 
live and grow. All this needs the authority of a 
public agency, plus adequate day and night patrol, 
inspection, control, and enforcement, none of 
which comes within the scope of the private youth- 
serving agency, no matter how good it is. 

Fallacy Number Six: “Nine o’clock curfew helps 
to control delinquency.” —It is naive to believe that 
a 9 o’clock curfew will help materially to prevent 
and control delinquency, although it is still used in 
many communities. The children who need the cur- 
few most obey it least. It is very difficult to enforce 
and it forces many children into places which often 
are worse than the streets. The police don’t like it 
because it is a “nursemaid’s job,” and naturally 
enforcement suffers. It is difficult to determine the 
ages of children, especially girls, and when a 
policeman takes an under-age child home, and the 
parents are away for the evening, there’s no place 
to leave the child for the evening anyway. The cur- 
few job, moreover, requires more police for results 
of little consequence and most police staffs are too 
small even without the extra burden of curfew 
enforcement. It is just another example of im- 
practical planning for solving the very complex, 
very difficult delinquency problem. 

Fallacy Number Seven: “Recreation programs 
cure delinquency.’”—And now we come to the 
greatest, most general, and most misleading fal- 
lacy of all—the belief that all we need do to cure 
delinquency and to solve that problem is to con- 
duct recreation programs. Well, it’s a fine idea, but 
it won’t work! We rely altogether too much on 
conventional recreation programs to solve the de- 
linquency problem, and they never can! We can 
increase our recreation programs ten thousand 
times (which by the way would be an excellent 
thing to do because all children should have good 
recreation), but I believe that we’ll have practi- 
cally the same delinquency problem that we had 
in the beginning. 

Recreation, as organized and conducted at pres- 
ent, can’t cure, nor even reduce delinquency much 
because generally the children who need the ‘pro- 
grams most stay away. And no matter how good 
the program or the leadership is, if these children 
aren’t present, they cannot be influenced by them. 
Also, recreation is voluntary, and therefore chil- 
dren come to the programs sporadically, when and 
if they please, and they stay away more often than 
they come. The programs are skill-centered, most 
of the vulnerable children can’t compete success- 
fully, and any effort to induce them to do so lowers 


their ego and increases their frustration. Most 
recreation leaders, moreover, are skill-and activity- 
trained and do not understand the delinquency 
problem. This in itself makes it difficult for them to 
do a promotional job with the potential delinquent. 
These programs have rules and the leaders expect 
the children to live up to them, to have considera- 
tion for each other, to cooperate willingly, and to 
exhibit sportsmanship in all their play. Too many 
of our highly vulnerable youth resent any kind of 
supervision. They expect to live by their wits and 
fear teachers or leaders who might learn what 
they are thinking, planning, or doing. And cer- 
tainly most directors and program leaders don’t, 
won’t, and can’t tolerate this type of behavior 
problem in their groups. 

It might be quite practicable to redesign these 
conventional recreation programs to cope with the 
delinquency problem. To do this the basic philos- 
ophy of the program, the activities themselves, and 
especially training of the leaders would have to be 
changed to fit this special purpose, but that is an- 
other story we cannot go into now. Of one thing I 
am sure, the present conventional recreation pro- 
gram of both public and private youth-serving 
agencies today cannot do the delinquency reduction 
job as many hopefully expect it to do. It is non- 
sense to claim that recreation can cure delin- 
quency. There are so many important facets in this 
complex problem which, even at its best, recreation 
can neither touch nor affect. 

Fallacy Number Eight: “Work with late teen- 
agers and adult offenders also pays dividends.”— 
In the main the age range with which we are con- 
cerned in discussing this whole delinquency pro- 
blem lies between 8 and 16, slightly higher in a 
few states. Yet it is somewhat surprising to note 
how much of our delinquency-control planning and 
budgets is concerned with gangsters, hoodlums, 
and other young criminals over 16 years of age. 
Now this is a necessary and a most excellent type 
of work, but how much of a juvenile delinquency 
prevention job can we expect working on persons 
16 years and over? It’s fine to send good leaders in- 
to the community to steer youthful gangs 16 to 20 
years of age into more constructive programs. Ex- 
cellent! But even if that work were 100 percent 
successful, it is neither a juvenile program nor is it 
basically preventive. And where budgets are lim- 
ited, had we not better work on the grade school 
ages—the younger the better—where we might 
show desired results? 
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Fallacy Number Nine: “Nonarrest and refer- 
rals to social agencies reduce delinquency.”— 
Police departments in some cities have adopted the 
nonpunitive practice of avoiding the arrest of 
youthful offenders wherever possible and refer- 
ring them to a social agency for “straightening 
out.” The Juvenile Aid Bureau in New York City, 
for instance, “picks up” over twenty thousand such 
delinquents a year, but only a few thousand are 
sent to the juvenile courts. The overwhelming ma- 
jority are referred to boys clubs, community cen- 
ters, playgrounds, YMCA’s, PAL’s and similar 
agencies for treatment and guidance. Avoiding ar- 
rests and bringing these delinquent youngsters to 
social agencies for handling may reduce the num- 
ber of arrests and juvenile court cases, but nothing 
in that practice reduces the number of delinquent 
acts these children commit; nor does it insure 
proper examination, diagnosis, and treatment. 
And certainly it doesn’t improve the conditions or 
the original situation from which these delin- 
quency acts emanated. 

There is also some question about the efficiency 
of the entire practice on nonarrest and referral to 
private social agencies which have no real respon- 
sibility in the matter and which at all times can se- 
lect the cases they do or do not want to handle. 
Moreover, there can be no adequate followup or 
evaluation of the results of their work. The net 
result, judging from past experience, seems to be 
that many who were referred to these agencies did 
not get the treatment they needed and sooner or 
later were picked up again, finally to land in the ju- 
venile court where maybe many of them should 
have gone in the first place for more adequate 
treatment. The technique of referral all too often 
does not result in adequate treatment and guid- 
ance. True, it does reduce the number of arrests, 
the number of juvenile court cases, but it does not 
work on the real problem. Here again is a “‘tread- 
mill” plan that uses up a lot of time, effort, and 
money going nowhere in particular. 

So you see from these few examples of our pre- 
sent-day efforts to prevent delinquency that we are 
busy, very busy, working, striving, hoping, spend- 
ing lots of time, effort, and money on many 
mirage-like plans in the naive belief that we’re 
really working on the delinquency problem. But 
we are not! And the reason is obvious. We’re work- 
ing too much on dead-end programs while at the 
same time we’re not working nearly enough on 
more practicable, more promising programs. Our 
conventional recreational programs won’t do the 
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job! More scout troops can’t do it! Razing the 
slums won’t do it! And making the kids better ball- 
players isn’t good enough! Even the finest work on 
individual delinquents, even the best correctional 
work, in or out of juvenile institutions, won’t begin 
to be an important factor in solving this problem. 
Added to all these “sins of commission” we have the 
“sins of omission,” all those many things we ought 
to be doing but haven’t as yet gotten around to. 


Prevention Is the Answer 


Now let us look at my second general charge, 
that we are not working on Prevention. All over 
the land private and public agencies call meetings 
to discuss the prevention of delinquency and in- 
variably most of the plans, most of the action, 
center around the saving of boys and girls who 
are already delinquent and in trouble with the law. 
From the first time a boy commits a delinquent 
act and is picked up by a patrolman or has a com- 
plaint filed against him, whether he’s arrested or 
referred to a social agency for handling, the illegal 
act was already committed, and regardless of what 
action we do or do not take in his case, we cannot 
prevent what has already happened. The best we 
can hope for is to steer that boy straight so that 
he doesn’t repeat his offense and get into further 
difficulty. This is correctional—not preventive. Of 
course, all of this is excellent work. It’s bound to 
save many youngsters for a decent life. But no 
amount of this good work, whether it’s the Juve- 
nile Aid Bureau practice of avoiding arrest and 
referring the youngster to a social agency, the very 
finest probation work, or excellent and successful 
programs of training in a juvenile institution— 
none of this will affect the preventive phases of 
this whole problem. The main problem of reducing 
delinquency is concerned with those children who 
are personally weak and highly vulnerable to the 
hazards and pressures of their environment but 
who have not as yet committed serious delin- 
quencies or come into conflict with the law. 

Juvenile Aid Bureau work, juvenile court han- 
dling, detention, probation, commitment to juve- 
nile institutions, excellent programs of recreation, 
education and vocational training in these institu- 
tions, and parole—all this, no matter how good 
they are, no matter how successful—will affect the 
over-all juvenile delinquency problem but very 
little. First, because the majority of institution- 
alized delinquents repeat their offenses, and more 
important, because every year 4 million new babies 
are born and a whole new army of potential delin- 
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quents are growing up, giving us the job to do over 
and over again. Even if we assume that good insti- 
tutional correctional work saves a third of the 
committed youngsters for a decent life, that’s a 
mighty small total compared with the many mil- 
lions who make up the army of children in danger 
with whom preventive work should and must be 
carried on year after year. 

I realize that there are those who believe that 
preventive work can also be carried on after a 
child is committed to a correctional institution. Of 
course this is so. Good preventive work, treatment 
of one kind or another, can be applied to criminals 
of any age in the hope of preventing them from re- 
peating their criminal acts. But such treatment 
can hardly be called or classified as basic ‘““Preven- 
tion.” The line between “Prevention” and ‘“‘Correc- 
tion” in all correctional work is very clear, is very 
definite. My thinking is based on the simple defin- 
ition that delinquency prevention is concerned 
mainly with all programs that affect a child’s life 
before he commits delinquent acts serious enough 
to warrant commitment to a correctional insti- 
tution. And it follows logically that correction 
starts where prevention ends. Such programs of 
correction (rehabilitation), of course, include 
treatment which aims to “prevent” the offender 
from repeating his offense. 

It is at this point that we must see clearly. Such 
preventive work (within the correctional process) 
cannot and does not touch nor alleviate those many 
hazards, pressures, and problems that were so im- 
portant in the delinquent’s life before he was com- 
mitted to the correctional institution. Herein lies 
much of our trouble. We don’t need less emphasis 
on good correctional work. Not at all! But we do 
need much more emphasis on good basic preven- 
tional programs—programs which especially af- 
fect the growing child from birth through his 
grade school years. That’s where we have failed to 
date. 

Causes vs. cases.—In our planning for delin- 
quency prevention we stress the finding and listing 
of causes, making lengthy, exhaustive and expen- 
sive studies and surveys and too often we blithely 
ignore our findings (the so-called causes), giving 
nearly all of our attention to cases, to individual 
boys and girls who have already become serious 
delinquents. We work almost exclusively on these 
individual cases and do very little, if anything, 
about the causes, the contributing factors, the en- 
vironmental pressures which created these cases in 
the first place. In a typhoid epidemic the physi- 
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cians do work on the individual cases, of course, 
but at the same time a major effort is made to find 
the polluted water or the carrier, the source of the 
epidemic, and to remove or alleviate some of the 
causative factors. We don’t do nearly enough of 
this type of work in delinquency prevention. 

The home.—In preventive work we are vitally 
concerned with the quality of a child’s parents, 
especially his mother, because to a very large ex- 
tent a boy or girl grows into what he was trained 
to be, what he learned the first 5 or 6 years of his 
life. This immediately highlights the great need 
for more attention, more programs to service the 
needs of the less privileged girls, 5 to 10 years of 
age, the mothers of tomorrow, for whom very little 
is provided throughout the land. These little girls 
need to be better trained in homemaking and fam- 
ily-rearing skills in the hope that they will select 
their husbands by higher standards and become 
better mothers and better homemakers. 

In speaking of quality we must never confuse 
that word with dollar income, because quality and 
income are unrelated. Some parents of very high 
quality have low income, and some parents of very 
low quality have plenty of money. In preventive 
work we are concerned with the kind of a home a 
child has, whether he has a decent place to sleep 
and has adequate and regular meals, whether 
someone cares about him, and whether he gets ade- 
quate supervision and guidance, and has a sense of 
being wanted and appreciated. The kind of a 
neighborhood he lives in, whether it is a slum area, 
ramshackle, ugly and filthy, vice ridden, is of spe- 
cial interest to anyone doing preventive work. How 
many taverns and dine-and-dance joints are there 
and of what quality? What kind of recreational 
facilities exist, and what youth-serving agencies 
are available? All are important. Also, what kind 
of a school must he go to? Is he subjected to emo- 
tionally unstable teachers or is he being forced 
through an inflexible, academic curriculum that is 
beyond his needs or abilities? In preventive work 
we would be very much concerned with the pres- 
sures and hazards of the neighborhood and what 
can be done about them. 

The individual—But most important of all, 
probably the number one item with which preven- 
tion is concerned, is the inner strength or weak- 
ness of the individual boy or girl. This is so be- 
cause in the final analysis if the youngster is weak 
physically, mentally, emotionally, or socially, he 
will find it difficult to resist many of the tempta- 
tions, to fight the pressures of his ugly environ- 
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ment, and to grow up decently in spite of the odds 
against him. This constitutes the basic starting 
point for all good preventive work: to find out the 
weakness of the individual child and to do the best 
we can to strengthen him long before he gets into 
trouble with the law. Here is where we so often 
fail. It is at this point that we do so very little and 
we should do a great deal more. Every highly vul- 
nerable child should be thoroughly examined for 
whatever ails him, whether it is inside him or out- 
side in his environment, and treatment should con- 
sider both the child and the environment and be 
kept up at least until he’s 15 or 16 years of age—in 
the hope that by that time he’ll be able to stand on 
his own feet and make better choices in life. We 
talk a lot about doing this, but we actually do very 
little. We can do more with these problem chil- 
dren. We can find out not only what’s wrong with 
them but, just as important, what is right with 
them. Many of these boys and girls have excel- 
lent traits which can be built upon. This would 
seem to be a better, quicker, and surer process than 
trying to build up or correct their weaknesses. 

The neighborhood.—At the same time it is im- 
portant to do something about the threatening 
environment, the social swamp that created the 
epidemic in the first place. In this case we would 
work with the family, the neighborhood, the 
school, and the church. Here again we fall down 
miserably, and it seems that the only time we con- 
cern ourselves with the boy’s environment is after 
he is committed to an institution. Then we see to it 
that he gets the care and supervision, the training, 
and the recreation that he should have had before 
he got there. After he graduates from the training 
school, we return him to the same environment, to 
the same family that helped make him delinquent 
in the first place. 

The young child spends most of his time in this 
slum neighborhood. Here is where he makes his 
first contact with the world, with his first play- 
mates. Here he enters Gutter College, where the 
training is very hard, very exact, and very real. 
Here as he grows older he is soon taught various 
petty rackets by the many indigenous instruc- 
tors, the drunkards, gamblers, prostitutes, fixers, 
bookies, and others who talk glibly of how to make 
easy money in the glittering land “where only 
suckers work.” 

A great deal depends upon what kind of facil- 
ities, schools, recreation, youth services the com- 
munity has, and delinquency prevention plans 
should be concerned with them. The kind of school 
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the youngster attends is of vital importance, es- 
pecially if he happens to be one of the bottom 25 
percent, the slow learners, the dull-witted, those 
who find it very difficult to achieve in the normal 
academic program. That’s one of the main reasons 
why 45 percent of our school children drop out be- 
fore they graduate, and it is these drop-outs that 
feed the army of delinquents who at long last get 
the educational training program they need in the 
juvenile correctional institution that maybe they 
should have had in the public school. Schools, part- 
icularly, can do preventive work by adjusting the 
curriculum to this type of child, and by training 
the teachers to enable them to discover problem 
children from faulty homes in the hope that the 
treatment needed can be rendered. Here is another 
gap, another point of breakdown in the whole de- 
linquency prevention problem, where treatment 
for children is indicated but seldom given. 
Incidentally, is it not somewhat ironical that in 
altogether too many cases the first time a boy gets 
three square meals a day or decent clothes and 
good supervision, the first time in his life he par- 
takes of an interesting and enjoyable recreation 
program or finds someone who will help him with 
his school work, who cares about him, who gives 
him a clean place to sleep, and the other things 
that every child should have, is after a juvenile 
= judge commits him to a correctional institu- 
ion? 

; The big gap.—The biggest gap in this whole de- 
linquency problem seems to be our inability to get 
into the highly maladjusted home before a com- 
plaint is filed or an actual case develops. Too often 
these homes are the worst places for children, and 
very often we can’t do much about it until it is too 
late. Unfortunately these homes often have large 
families and all the children, especially the very 
young, are in real danger of developing delinquent 
patterns. Yet these homes are rather easy to find— 
school officials, public welfare department inves- 
tigators, police, neighbors, and family casework 
agencies generally know them—but we have no 
practical way of inspecting and correcting these 
homes until they become court cases. Then it is 
generally too late. 
Nearly every state has laws relating to adults 
contributing to the delinquency or dependency of 
minors in or outside the home circle, but little can . 
be done to really enforce these laws before the 
child or the parent becomes a court case. Some way 
should be found to do a real preventive job here as 
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it constitutes one of the most important gaps in 
preventing delinquency. 


Our Children Should Be Adjusted to What? 


We complain that our children are antisocial. 
We want them to conform to our society. Well, if 
they really conformed to our society I have an idea 
that some of them might be a lot worse than they 
are, because our society—that’s you and I— isn’t 
exactly everything it ought to be. 

Our jails and penitentiaries are filled. Our 
schools are overcrowed and inadequate. Our men- 
tal institutions are packed to overflowing ; we have 
more patients in them than in all other hospitals 
combined. Our divorce rate is high. Our crime 
rate is high. We kill thousands of people a year on 
the highways in a speed-crazy rush to get nowhere, 
and we cripple a million more. There is mal- 
feasance in high office, and an unholy alliance ex- 
ists in some areas between crime and politics. Our 
newsstands are loaded with filthy smut, one-third 
of all the magazines are sex-ridden, and half of our 
people, including the children, seldom see the in- 
side of a church. We have glittering gold coasts 
and degrading slum areas, both the creatures of a 
“‘boom and bust” economy that finds it easy to slide 
almost overnight from five radios, two phones, a 
TV set, and two cars in many homes to breadlines 
and unemployment. The racketeer and the gambler 
are glorified, safely entrenched in their penthouses 
and riches. 

Is this the society to which we want our kids to 
conform? Are we not in part responsible for these 
conditions, and don’t we get what we deserve? Can 
we expect our children, who had nothing to do in 
making society what it is, to be any better than we 
are—we who are much older and ought to know 
better. Children learn by example. We give them 
many bad examples after which to pattern their 
lives. 


Community Action 


The greatest immediate need in every com- 
munity is something that you personally and: pro- 
fessionally are ideally qualified to fill. Whether 
you’re a juvenile court judge, a probation officer, a 
police official, or any other law-enforcement officer, 
you are in a strategic position to do something 
about this whole delinquency situation. You are 
nothing if you are not practical men. You under- 
stand the problem clearly, you have the respect of 
the community and can readily get its full coop- 
eration, so it is entirely in order that you take up 
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the reins of leadership and start action in the right 
direction. Somebody must lead. Why not you? Who 
knows more about the problem? Who is in a better 
position to lead into action? Any one of you can be 
that powerful little spark plug that can galvanize 
the community into action. 

What to do? There’s much that you can do right 
from the start. If there are bad elements in the 
community there are also good forces which 
should be brought together and marshaled for the 
attack on the problem. Look to your church- 
men, school officials, executives in youth agencies, 
leaders in the civic clubs, the labor unions, the local 
nationality groups, and also to the businessmen 
and other civic-minded influential citizens—and 
never, never overlook the women and their organ- 
izations. All of these organizations can be organ- 
ized into a practical working unit which can do 
much to improve the community, to reduce delin- 
quency in the various ways already indicated. We 
know what ought to be done; the big challenge is to 
go into action to get it done. Maybe the community, 
maybe your own organization, can use the services 
of a new type of executive—a “prevention special- 
ist.” We have specialists in correctional work and 
they do a fine job. Why not a specialist in pre- 
vention? 

There are many fields of work in each com- 
munity for a prevention specialist. America is rich 
enough to afford good schools and fine teachers, 
good law-enforcement and strong youth-serving 
agencies. If we don’t pay for these things in the 
beginning we’ll have to pay a great deal more in 
our crime bills, our hospitals, and our correctional 
institutions. Let’s improve our correctional pro- 
grams in our juvenile training institutions; that 
will save many youngsters from repeating their 
delinquency. Let’s increase our conventional rec- 
reation programs for all children. It’s a fine idea 
to work with youthful gangs of any age, and may- 
be steer them into more constructive channels. It 
is practicable and sensible to promote, to increase, 
and to strengthen our various youth-serving 
agencies, but let’s not overlook the all-important 
fact that all of this put together does not work 
directly on our problem—the prevention of delin- 
quency. 

The way to reduce delinquency is to find the 
highly vulnerable child, as young as possible, to 
examine and treat him for whatever ails him, 
whether it is inside him or in his environment. 
That way promises hope for the prevention of de- 
linquency. With such a preventive program the 
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chances of saving many more youngsters are much 
greater because we are working with them when 
they are young and impressionable, because they 
haven’t as yet acquired a wrong philosophy of life, 
to live by their wits. They aren’t as yet seeking a 
racket or a “gimmick,” a rosy path to easy money. 
It’s much easier when they are young to supply 
what they need and should have, to bend the twig 
in the right direction. 

This, then, is my message: We must work on 
children before they become delinquent, in the 
grade school ages where our influence and results 
will be greatest. For this kind of work with chil- 
dren we will know great reward. Steering young- 
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rates began to skyrocket in most American 

communities. This trend was not confined to 
the large metropolis; few were the cities, towns, 
or villages whose children and youth did not re- 
flect in their behavior the profound social and 
emotional disturbances which accompanied World 
War II. 

New York City, of course, was not exempt 
from this trend, nor were the various upstate 
communities. Because of widespread concern 
about the delinquency trends, the State Legisla- 
ture in 1945 passed the State Youth Commission 
Act. This has served to help New York City re- 
lease and better utilize in behalf of its youth a good 
deal of professional energy and community re- 
sources which might otherwise have been un- 
tapped. 

As a result, the past 5 years have seen the de- 
velopment in New York City of a program which 
has attracted national and international attention 
because of the universality of the delinquency 
problem as well as the general applicability of the 
principles on which the New York City Youth 
Board program is based. 
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sters straight, leading them in the right direction 
is a God-given task. In such work we shall be like 
the wise old Chinese philosopher who, when some- 
one asked him, “Old Man, what is the greatest 
thing you did in life?” answered, “I once showed a 
lost little boy the right path, I once made a tearful 
child smile.” And as for me, 


When I am standing to be judged 

Before the Great White Throne 

Where I can hear the virtuous sing and all the 
sinners moan 

I’ll want no greater advocate to make my final 
plea 

Than just a little lad who’ll say 

“He did a lot for me.” 


Youth Board Purposes 


The Youth Board was established in 1947 under 
the New York State Youth Commission Act and 
by resolution of the New York City Board of 
Estimate. The Youth Board is a public agency 
with five major functions in conformity with the 
statute creating the State Youth Commission. 
These functions are: to coordinate the activities 
of public, private, and religious agencies; to make 
studies and analyses of the problems of youth 
guidance and the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency ; to seek to remove the causes of juvenile 
delinquency; to disseminate information on the 
prevention, treatment, and causes of delinquency ; 
and to approve applications for financial aid to 
public and private agencies for the operation of 
recreation and youth service projects. As is readily 
apparent, these functions are so broad that the 
Youth Board has a relationship—actual or poten- 
tial—to practically every agency in the City of 
New York providing services to children and 
youth under 21 years of age who are potential or 
actual delinquents. 

The Youth Board comprises 13 persons: 7 
public officials, who are ex-officio members, and 
6 lay members appointed by the Mayor, who are 
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representative of the various cultural, civic, and 
welfare interests in the community. The ex-officio 
members are the heads of those public agencies 
most vitally concerned with our youngsters: the 
Domestic Relations Court, the school system, the 
City Housing Authority, and the Departments of 
Health, Parks, Police, and Welfare. 

To carry out its responsibilities the New York 
City Youth Board receives from the Board of 
Estimate of the city of New York each year an 
appropriation totaling $1,185,645. This money 
is matched by the State of New York through the 
Youth Commission, upon the latter’s approval of 
the total Youth Board program. Thus, almost 
$214 million is available to carry out our program. 
However, that is not a large sum of money when 
it is considered that there are in New York City 
nearly 214 million children and youth under 21. 

When the Youth Board first began to survey 
the problem in New York City, three things be- 
came apparent: 

First, that it would be necessary to concentrate the 
Youth Board program in areas of highest delinquency if 
the program were to have effective impact. 

Second, that it would be imperative to develop a 
method of locating or detecting children with incipient 
behavior problems and getting them to needed services 
promptly. 

Third, that it would be particularly important to 
develop ways and means of reaching those children and 
their families who present serious social pathology and 
who have in the past resisted the services of social 
agencies. 

Regarding the selection of areas for concentra- 
tion, the Board, in order to insure a maximum 
return on the expenditure of its funds, focused 
the program on 11 identified areas of high delin- 
quency. This means that there are large sections 
of the city where the Youth Board does not oper- 
ate at all. It also means that in those areas where 
it does have a program it is sufficiently intensive 
to produce what are hoped will be lasting results. 
Each of the high delinquency areas has a popu- 
lation of two hundred thousand or more persons. 
Together, they produce almost three out of every 
five known delinquents in the city, although they 
contain only about one-half of the child population. 


Referral and Treatment 


The hub of the entire Youth Board program is 
the referral unit. One such unit has been estab- 
lished in each of the 11 high delinquency areas. 
The purposes of the referral unit are: to act as a 
detection center for the location of child problems 
in their incipient stages; to study and diagnose 
these situations; to locate appropriate community 
resources to treat these individual problems; and 
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then to prepare families or adolescents for referral 
to these services. The Youth Board allocates about 
$360,000 annually for the referral unit program. 

Since the school is one agency that comes in 
contact with practically the whole child population, 
the Youth Board contracted with the Division of 
Child Welfare of the Board of Education to op- 
erate nine of the referral units in public and 
parochial schools. Although financed by the Youth 
Board, policies and procedures are established 
jointly by the Board of Education and the Youth 
Board. Each unit is staffed with a highly qualified 
casework supervisor and four trained caseworkers 
who have had at least 3 years of professional 
experience. While it is closely tied in with the 
schools, the referral unit works also with all other 
agencies in the community in an effort to locate 
children whose problems, if untreated, might lead 
to serious consequences. 

These questions probably arise at this point: 
Since most of the existing youth guidance and 
family services are already overburdened with 
work, what is the advantage of detecting still more 
problems? Where can suitable treatment be found 
for the children whom the referral units have been 
able to identify as the actual or potential delin- 
quents? The Youth Board meets this problem by 
providing funds for existing social agencies to 
employ additional staff and thereby increase the 
services they can offer. The Youth Board has 
entered into a contract with 17 casework agencies 
and child guidance clinics to provide treatment for 
children and their families who are referred to 
them by the referral units. Reimbursement for 
services rendered is made monthly. To keep such 
expenditures within budgetary limits there is a 
maximum up to which each contract treatment 
agency can bill the Youth Board within the year. 
The maximum is usually set in units of $5,700, 
which is roughly equivalent to keeping 20 families 
under continuous treatment for 1 year. 

In signing a contract to serve Youth Board re- 
ferrals, the treatment agencies must agree to cer- 
tain basic stipulations. These do not deal with the 
quality of service. This is assumed; if it were not 
so, the agency is not offered a contract in the first 
place. The terms of the contract deal rather with 
the agency’s approach and what the Youth Board 
calls the “reaching out” philosophy. The families 
referred by the Youth Board have not in most 
instances sought help on their own initiative. 
They have been “prepared” by the referral unit 
so that they will accept referral and verbalize a 
willingness to cooperate with a treatment agency. 
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However, to involve them in treatment it is often 
necessary for the casework agencies to meet them 
halfway. Youth Board agreements therefore pro- 
vide that referrals be picked up promptly, or at 
least within 7 days, that agencies follow up their 
first letters of appointment if the clients do not 
respond, and that they extend themselves in every 
way possible to engage and hold a reluctant client 
in treatment. 

Initially, many agencies were resistive to this 
kind of approach. When the Youth Board program 
was first developed it was necessary to deal with 
the resistive agency and the resistive worker, as 
well as the resistive parent. For many years 
during the development of the social work pro- 
fession the emphasis has been, and properly so, on 
the refinement of techniques and concern about 
accomplishments. There has been an inclination 
for the profession to turn its back on situations 
which are difficult and which experience showed 
were least likely to respond to the skills thus far 
developed. By such standards, reaching out to 
resistive families in trouble was considered rela- 
tively unproductive, difficult, costly, and uneconom- 
ical. But it is shortsighted economy which asks 
for an immediate return on our service dollar; it 
was possible to convince the agencies that they 
would not profit in the end if they applied their 
efforts exclusively and selectively to those recep- 
tive clients who are ready for their help and could 
use to full advantage what they had to offer. Such 
receptive youngsters and families are likely to 
secure help in one way or another on their own. 
They are not, by and large, the boys and girls who 
will become the costly misfits and the hardened 
criminals of tomorrow. 


Active “Reaching Out” 


After 5 years of working together it can be 
stated with truth that most agencies have been 
won over to the Youth Board’s philosophy of 
reaching out and are modifying their practices to 
incorporate it as part of their ongoing routine. 
They have demonstrated an increasing willingness 
to accept responsibility for the adjustment of the 
children referred to them, whether or not their 
parents are willing to cooperate. The agencies 
make home visits when a client refuses to keep 
office appointments and are willing to work with 
a situation, often for considerable periods of time, 
on almost any constructive basis, such as help 
with health and environmental problems until 
they can involve the client in more subtle and in- 
tangible treatment relationships. 


However, Youth Board experience also demon- 
strated that even with the full cooperation of the 
casework agencies, approximately one-third of the 
cases coming to the attention of the referral units 
still do not respond and fail to involve themselves 
in treatment. These are families who are too con- 
fused, too upset, too damaged, often too disorgan- 
ized to be able to use, in the beginning, anything 
but supportive help. Their situations often involve 
both physical and emotional neglect. They are the 
“unreached.” Their children also, “unreached,” 
continue to present problems in the school and the 
community. Badly in need of assistance, but un- 
able to accept what help is offered them, they move 
on through progressively serious delinquencies to 
adult criminal careers. 

As a first step in getting assistance to these 
discouraged, troubled, and hard-pressed clients, 
the Youth Board set up a new project. In coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Child Welfare of the De- 
partment of Welfare there was established a pro- 
gram known as Casework Service for Families 
and Children, a nondescript but neutral title for 
a dynamic program of outgoing, “aggressive” 
service. 

In this project the usual role of the social worker 
is reversed. He goes to the client instead of the 
client coming to him. The social worker goes out 
more “aggressively” to meet the client than most 
existing agencies would be able or willing to do. 
This aggressive approach was adopted because the 
Youth Board believed that the community has not 
only the right to protect children, but also the 
responsibility to take action in their behalf when 
their behavior in any serious way reflects a de- 
structive process. The only alternative is to wait 
until neglect or delinquency reaches the point of 
court action or removal of tne child from his own 
home. To adopt a laissez faire response to chil- 
dren’s needs would not only repudiate the statu- 
tory intent of the Youth Board program but also 
represent an abdication of the Board’s responsi- 
bility as citizens and representatives of the public 
interest. 

However, to careful students of social work 
history, the approach is not as novel as it seemed 
at first glance. One outstanding family service 
agency executive recently made the following 
comment: 

The Youth Board has dared, if you please, to look back 
on some methods and practices which were common to 
social work some fifteen or twenty years ago, and de- 


termined that for some types of clientele they still 


appear to have merit even though essentially abandoned 
as current practice. 
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The worker takes some of his techniques from 
the unpopular but industrious salesman. He has 
had to learn that doors slammed in his face are 
not an obstacle. As a matter of fact, some of these 
social workers have sometimes used the “foot-in- 
the-door” technique. There has been an instance 
of a worker standing 15 minutes outside the door 
waiting for admission—and he finally got in. 
Another worker went through this ordeal and 
finally succeeded in getting a discouraged, har- 
rassed mother to sit down and talk to him. During 
the interview one of the children in the over- 
crowded tenement climbed to the top of the bureau 
and pointing two toy guns at the worker cried, 
“bang, bang, you’re dead.” The mother said in a 
tone of resignation, “‘There’s no point in trying to 
kill him off because if you do another will come 
and take his place.” Various interpretations might 
be put on this episode, but actually it was the 
turning point in getting help to a sorely pressed, 
discouraged mother who finally responded to the 
worker as one who really cared enough about her 
to keep on trying. 

At the beginning of the project there was a 
deep conviction not only about responsibility to 
these families and children, but also that the 
method would prove therapeutically successful. 
Today the Youth Board knows that it works. 
There are case records and the experience gained 
from over 2 years of application of this program 
to prove that aggressive casework has been help- 
ful to most of the families who have been served 
by it. 

To summarize briefly the individual treatment 
aspects of the program, the Youth Board has a 
referral unit in each of its 11 areas acting as the 
pivotal agency. Around it are treatment services 
provided by voluntary agencies through contract 
with the Youth Board; in several of the areas 
there is also the Casework Services for Families 
and Children project which is administered by the 
Department of Welfare with Youth Board funds. 


Group Work and Recreation 


The Youth Board’s group work and recreation 
program is also concentrated in the 11 highest 
delinquency areas in accordance with the Board’s 
principle of saturation to the limit of its financial 
ability. One fact encountered from the outset was 
the universal one, that the membership of most 
youth serving agencies is heavily weighted with 
the more conforming, relatively dependent young 
people. Group workers, like their colleagues in 
casework, have accepted the groups considered 
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“ready to utilize a group experience,’’ and have 
turned away from the hard-to-reach groups; the 
loose-end teen-age clubs, the preadolescents who 
“horse around” creating havoc by being in and 
out of many activities and a part of none, the shy 
forlorn youngsters who are groping to find their 
place in life, the new neighbors, especially Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes, as well as the aggressive, 
fighting street gangs. In attempting to cope with 
this problem the Board had to come to grips with 
the concerns of the agencies. and their workers. 
Agencies were fearful that working with groups 
whose behavior patterns presented one or more 
of the following characteristics of the turmoil of 
growing up; occasional destructiveness, aggres- 
sion toward other groups, hostility toward author- 
ity, precociousness in boy-girl relationships, and 
experimentation with drinking, gambling, and 
occasional narcotics would discourage the par- 
ticipation of more conforming teen-agers. 

In helping agencies to reach a truer cross sec- 
tion of teen-agers as well as to reach the harder- 
to-reach groups, the Youth Board has done several 
things in developing its group work program. The 
Board set forth criteria for practice in a statement 
entitled “The Definition and Criteria for Group 
Work Services.” This statement, in the judgment 
of the best practitioners in the field, represented 
a pioneering step in that it attempted to clarify 
and standardize group work practice for the first 
time in New York City. It established a set of 
standards of practice which all of the widely 
diverse agencies cooperating with the Youth 
Board were expected to meet. Particularly signifi- 
cant to the subject of serving hard-to-reach groups 
is the fact that the criteria require the employ- 
ment of a trained group worker to work directly 
with groups. For many agencies, this represented 
their first opportunity to provide skilled profes- 
sional service for direct work with membership. 


Neighborhood Center Experiment 


But the Board did not stop at that point. It 
undertook, through direct operation of a demon- 
stration community center, to develop a body of 
experience which it could share with other agen- 
cies. Fortunately, at the time that the Board was 
considering this plan a large building which pre- 
viously had been used as a settlement became 
available in one of the city’s most underserved 
neighborhoods. Although the Board originally con- 
ceived of the operation of the community center as 
a laboratory for the development of experimental 
techniques in the field of social group work, after 
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a few months of exploration and actual experience 
in the neighborhood the dire need for group work 
and recreation services caused the Board to mod- 
ify its original objective. To meet the needs of the 
neighborhood it was necessary to develop a basic 
recreation and group work program with selected 
experimentation related to actual needs. Partic- 
ularly significant in the work of the center was 
the fact that top priority was given to work with 
teen-agers, and that antisocial street clubs were 
served within the center as an integral part of 
the program. 

Many of the groups which used the center were 
known gangs with a history of violent conflict. 
Through intensive work with these groups—at 
many points actually living around the clock with 
them; going to the hospital with individuals in- 
jured in street fights, going to the police depart- 
ment with those arrested, hanging around candy 
stores and bars frequented by the members—the 
staff was able not only to encourage the participa- 
tion of the gangs in the total agency program, but 
also to contain street fights or “rumbles” through 
a process of mediation and the settlement of dis- 
putes between individuals by supervised boxing 
matches. While the focus of work with these street 
clubs was on a group basis, as with the other teen- 
age clubs, effective service required an extensive 
amount of activity with individuals. Demanding 
though the task was, this experience indicated 
that effective work with street gangs can be done 
within the framework of a regular youth-serving 
agency, provided the agency has an accepting, 
reaching-out attitude toward its hard-to-reach 
groups and has sufficient staff, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, to cope with this problem. 

However, the Youth Board recognized that for 
many agencies this kind of job is not possible. 
Handicapped by traditional methods of operation, 
committed to goals projected with the Board, and 
limited in terms of staff by lack of funds and a 
limited job market, existing agencies are unable 
to cope with the problems presented by street 
clubs. In some instances, protection of the com- 
munity has necessitated police action. Because the 
function of the police is primarily focused toward 
community protection and not geared to the reha- 
bilitation of gangs and their members, from the 
long view it has been unproductive. The serious- 
ness of the problem in New York City coupled 
with the lack of success of traditional methods 
fostered the Youth Board’s experimentation with 
new approaches. 

What the Youth Board did was to establish a 


project called the Council of Social and Athletic 
Clubs which reached out to the hard-to-reach 
group as the aggressive casework project reaches 
out to the hard-to-reach individual and family. 


Working With Gangs 


In setting up the project the Youth Board was 
guided by certain underlying assumptions. First 
of all, in spite of the antisocial patterns developed 
by such groups, participation in a street club, like 
participation in any natural group, is part of the 
growing-up process and such group associations 
possess potentialities for positive growth and 
development. 

Second, regarding those groups which have 
developed patterns of antisocial behavior, experi- 
ence has indicated that many of their members are 
young people who are deprived in various ways— 
deprived of a satisfying family life, deprived of 
opportunities for education, employment and rec- 
reation, and deprived of a feeling that they count 
in their community. 

Thirdly, they are responsive to a sympathetic, 
understanding worker who has the ability to func- 
tion comfortably in the group’s own setting. This 
third factor was later found to be so important 
that project workers were selected from a wide 
variety of backgrounds, including bartending, 
athletic coaching, bell-hopping as well as the grad- 
uate schools of education, psychology, and social 
work. All are under the supervision of extremely 
well-qualified, trained supervisors who offer in- 
service training as well as individual supervision. 
All are continuing their formal education. 

A fourth important principle is that effective 
work with gangs must be applied on a saturation 
basis ; namely, all antisocial gangs in contact with 
each other in a given geographical area must be 
worked with simultaneously. 

The project operates in three neighborhoods 
where the problem had been acute. It reaches out 
to these antisocial groups on the basis of what is 
understood to be their real need; their need for 
meaningful activities, their need for vocational 
activity, and their need for status—without fixed 
ideas concerning program. The workers go out and 
associate with the gangs in their own hang-outs— 
on the street corners, in the poolrooms, and in the 
candy stores. They make friends with the boys, 
get to know their leaders, gain their confidence, 
and eventually achieve the ability to redirect their 
activities when they finally win the boys. An im- 
portant aspect of their work is the containment of 
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street fighting, or “rumbles,” by developing ways 
and means of settling intergang conflict. 

Two methods have proved useful: One is media- 
tion—a discussion between representatives of 
warring groups conducted by an impartial ar- 
bitrator; the second, the “fair-one”—supervised 
boxing matches between individual representa- 
tives from each group. The project has had to work 
with not only the groups as such, but with their 
members as individuals. In working with these 
groups the street club workers manage to give 
such services as personal guidance, help with 
family troubles, and getting jobs. To these ends 
various community resources are utilized. 

At this point it can be restated that Youth 
Board confidence in the reaching-out principle has 
again been rewarded. Gang fights over the past 
years have diminished, democratic self-govern- 
ment has taken the place of petty tyrannizing 
within the group. Well organized dances have re- 
placed sex forays. Athletic events are supplement- 
ing gang fights and violence. 

The work of the Youth Board with these groups 
has been very absorbing: it has had its humorous 
as well as its tense moments. One such occasion 
combined both elements. 

A prominent attorney served as arbitrator for 
a conference which was called to mediate a “rum- 
ble,” or fight between gangs. During the confer- 
ence tempers flared and one of the boys produced 
a loaded revolver. After fast action on the part of 
some of the more level-headed young people and 
the Youth Board workers, the commotion sub- 
sided, the boy gave up his gun, and the meeting 
was ready to be resumed. At that point, however, 
it was necessary to summon the lawyer, the arbi- 
trator of the meeting, from under the conference 
table where he had retired in haste at the first 
draw of the gun. 


“Preventive” Recreation 


Also of note is the Youth Board’s cooperative 
program with the Bureau of Community Educa- 
tion of the Board of Education. For many years 
this bureau had been providing necessary and valu- 
able recreation services for children and adults in 
the City of New York. However, it had long 
known the need for full-time community center 
operation for children and youth. Therefore, in 
developing a program for the expansion of rec- 
reation services through this bureau the Board 
made funds available for full-time teams to staff 
certain centers in the high delinquency areas. 


Each team includes a center director, a recreation | 


worker, a group worker, and a secretary-regis- 
trar. Because these teams operate on a full-time 
basis, they get to know their neighborhoods, build 
a bridge between the home and the community’s 
leisure time program, provide continuity of serv- 
ice, and develop mutual confidence between fam- 
ilies, neighborhoods, and the full school program. 

A very important part of this cooperative pro- 
gram is the introduction of the group worker into 
the recreation setting. The group worker makes 
it possible to work with small groups and with 
individuals who experience difficulty in adjusting 
within the recreation setting. The group worker 
also contributes to the enrichment of over-all pro- 
gram and the involvement of young people in the 
determination of center program and policy. Sev- 
eral of the centers operated as a part of this pro- 
gram are utilizing not only the facilities of the 
school but of nearby housing projects as well. 

an the words of Mark A. McCloskey, Director 
of the Bureau of Community Education, the co- 
operative experience of the Bureau and the Youth 
Board has established beyond doubt that children 
and young people “fare better and fall out less’ 
because of the meshing of services provided by the 
full-time center team made possible by the Youth 
Board program. 

The fundamental respect for the individual and 
his latent potentialities, regardless of how ob- 
scure, which motivated the Youth Board’s activ- 
ities on behalf of individuals and families, the re- 
spect for the constructive potentials of groups and 
their indigenous leadership, regardless of how 
much they are tied up in resentment and hostility 
which guided our efforts with hard-to-reach 
groups, has been carried over to Youth Board 
activities in the field of community organization. 

On a neighborhood basis, planning meetings 
were held in each of the 11 areas of greatest need 
where community services were to be expanded 
and supplemented. They were attended by both 
lay and professional persons and it was jointly 
determined with Youth Board staff how the pro- 
gram could best be carried out in each neighbor- 
hood. 

The Board had a further experience in working 
with indigenous leadership in the neighborhoods 
where the Council of Social and Athletic Clubs is 
operating. Local leaders were involved in this 
project on three levels: exploration and planning, 
policy-making, and programming. In terms of 
planning and as a supplement to the collection and 
analysis of pertinent statistical data by the Youth 
Board’s Research Department, several staff mem- 
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bers moved directly into the area to determine 
firsthand through face-to-face contact with the 
people, the urgent needs which fell within the 
function of the Youth Board. They ate in neigh- 
borhood restaurants. They had their hair cut by 
local barbers and talked and listened to them. They 
got chummy with teen-agers in candy stores and 
on street corners. In addition, local priests, min- 
isters, and doctors, as well as school principals 
and local agency directors, were visited and in- 
volved in the growth and development of the 
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community in reducing juvenile delinquency 

is indicated by some reference to the diverse 
and complicated factors contributing to it. These 
factors, intertwined with each other, range from 
physical and mental inadequacy, and varying de- 
grees of ego development, through a wide range of 
family conditions including tension situations and, 
frequently, broken homes, collectively meeting to 
create a home situation in which there is lack of 
acceptance of the child, usually low status for the 
child, but sometimes overindulgence by parents, 
and low level idealism and hostility between fam- 
ily members. In the school other contributing fac- 
tors—poor, if any, initial counseling, improper 
placement, lack of individual appeal and recogni- 
tion in school programs, low personal status for 
many pupils, poor inspiration in subject and in its 
presentation, failure in subjects and, then, tru- 
ancy— operate.? The community frequently makes 
its contribution to delinquency through its com- 
plicated and conflicting social values and behavior 
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project through an advisory committee. This com- 
mittee shares with staff and membership the 
responsibility for policy-making and programming. 

By democratically involving those who live with 
the problems, the New York City Youth Board 
has been trying to bring about a fusion of citizens 
and their government into a dynamic partnership 
with meaningful services to those people who 
really need them. While it is not claimed that the 
agency has fully achieved this goal, there are 
clear indications that it has made a beginning. 


patterns, institutions geared to adult interests and 
services, a lack of wholesome, supervised recrea- 
tion, and the ever-present peer groups, deep in 
their primary allegiances, competing for the time 
and energies of the juvenile—particularly the boy 
juvenile—and acting as an outlet for his feelings 
and his impulses. In this situation, as Reiss indi- 
cates, the adolescent frequently identifies himself 
with a delinquent peer culture which rejects the 
social-conforming controls and norms of the mid- 
dle class of our communities.? 

Viewed against these causative and associated 
factors, juvenile delinquency involves complex be- 
havior patterns which are the result of a maze of 
inner drives and outside forces. The treatment of 
such behavior is not simple as it involves the ad- 
justment between individual and the total situa- 
tion in which, usually, not singular measures, but 
a constellation of remedial, treatment, and pre- 
ventive measures are required. 4 


Resources Available in the Rural Community 


Now there are communities and communities. 
The machinery required in Shad’s Corners, in the 
middle of the cornfields, is different—maybe there 
even isn’t a problem here—than the Happy Hollow 
Section of Ward 8 on Lower Southside. Rural com- 
munities frequently have more delinquency, how- 
ever, than gets into the court records—actually 
there may be no records—and no one to seek out 
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the cases and record the statistics or to counsel 
the boy or girl who is delinquent. 

For the simpler communities and rural county 
situations without specialized personnel for giving 
attention to predelinquency, delinquency, or child 
welfare in general, and where the county judge or 
chairman may be responsible for the juvenile 
docket, there are frequently some resources such 
as church groups, schools, farm groups and civic 
organizations doing something in the interest of 
children. Coordination and the marshaling of 
effort is needed in such situations and, I believe, 
may be accomplished through three means: 

1. Coordinated welfare councils on a county 
basis.—We must not overlook the fact that the 
Council idea is adaptable to county situations. 

2. County child welfare workers.— In Tennes- 
see we are endeavoring to obtain at least one child 
welfare worker in each county to deal with the 
child-family situations which often breed neglect, 
dependency, and delinquency. We are stressing 
the fact that part of the responsibility of such 
workers is the development and coordination of 
agency resources in the interest of children, along 
with the direction of foster home programs for 
dependent and neglected children. 

3. Advisory committees to county welfare of- 
fices.—We believe that citizen advisory boards, at 
the county level, may do much to develop interest 
in the total welfare picture and particularly de- 
velop concern and programs in the interest of 
children. 


Statewide System of Juvenile Courts 


Better juvenile court resources are needed in 
rural situations. An approach is through the state- 
wide system of juvenile courts now found in at 
least three states—Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Utah. Untrained county or community juvenile 
judges seem to do a fair job in rural county situa- 
tions, in instances, by using the public welfare 
workers to make their case investigations. Either 
county probation officers or the extension of the 
state probation services into the counties is neces- 
sary as a treatment measure, whatever the court 
resources. State Youth Authorities and Commis- 
sions have worked effectively to this end. ® 

For larger communities the situation is differ- 
ent. As Chappell has said: 


5 See Pauline V. Young, “State Youth Authorities and Commissions,” 
Social Treatment In Probation and Delinquency. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1952. 

© Richard A. Chappell, ‘Some Realities in the Prevention of Social 
Maladjustment,”” FEDERAL PROBATION, 15:338-36, June 1951. 

7 Bradley Buell and Associates, Community Planning for Human 
Services. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. p. 368. 


Evidence of the clustering of serious behavior disor- 
ders has appeared repeatedly in recent years, empha- 
sizing the cogent correlation between anti-social behavior 
and symptoms of personal incapacity such as mental 
defectiveness, mental and emotional illness, and disor- 
ganized family situations. 

Community Research Associates, in one state- 
wide study of “juvenile delinquency and child neg- 
lect . . . showed that 80 percent of the juvenile 
offenders on whom there was information came 
from families with real adjustment difficulties in 
mental deficiency, emotional instability, or dis- 
rupted or disorganized family life.” 7 


Coordinating Council of Community Services 


The variable facets of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency indicate the need for coordination of 
agency effort and the development of new services 
or the expansion of some existing agencies to serv- 
ice unmet welfare needs in urban communities. 
Marriage counseling, family service, and youth 
service agencies constitute a move in this direction 
and reflect an attempt to structure a welfare 
agency to deal widely through its own program, 
and through referral, with the problems of fam- 
ilies and youth, including problems of dependency, 
unmarried motherhood, delinquency, and neglect. 

A coordinating council of community services 
with strong child welfare agencies and strong 
group work agencies, coordinated through appro- 
priate divisions, is perhaps the best all-round 
mechanism for the coordination of effort in the 
prevention of delinquency. The problem of pre- 
vention involves the schools, mental hygiene agen- 
cies, churches, employment, and recreation agen- 
cies as well as activities dealing with specialized 
categories of problems such as delinquency and 
retardation. Such a council is in position to do the 
necessary research, through special committees 
under technical directions, to locate its problems 
and to work toward establishing services so ade- 
quate that no group of children in the community 
need go unserved. For clearance and referral a 
social service exchange is a necessary part of the 
machinery of such agencies. Case study commit- 
tees also offer educational media as well as a means 
of encouraging cooperation between agencies in 
the handling of cases. 

A more specialized agency, especially effective 
in shaping concern and machinery for dealing 
with juvenile delinquency in community trouble 
spots, is the coordinating council for the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. With emphasis upon 
coordinating juvenile court, medical, educational, 
employment, and recreational resources, and the 
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development of more adequate resources in such 
communities, such councils have proved their use- 
fulness in the development of delinquency preven- 
tion and treatment programs. Such specialized 
councils should be tied closely to councils of com- 
munity agencies and may well operate as a spe- 
cialized division of such councils. Some specialized 
personnel is usually essential for the operation of 
such councils. 


Role of the Juvenile Court in Prevention 


Every urban community has trouble spots with- 
in it where delinquency is higher than in other 
areas. To deal with the problem in such areas, 
intensified, coordinated effort at the neighborhood 
level is necessary if delinquency is to be prevented 
and treated. Settlement houses constitute effec- 
tive answers in some neighborhoods; boys and 
girls clubs, day camps, and other forms of super- 
vised group activity in others. Some communities 
have developed neighborhood councils within the 
framework of larger community councils, or in- 
dependent of such councils, coordinating a wide 
variety of activities, some of which are invariably 
concerned with youth at the neighborhood level. 

One must not overlook the possiblity of urban 
redevelopment, especially under Title I of the 1949 
Housing Act, as a means of clearing slum areas 
and redeveloping such areas on such a basis as to 
constitute a good environment for both children 
and adults. With emphasis upon neighborhood 
planning, and building the institutional and rec- 


8 See James Dahir, The Neighborhood Unit: Its Spread and Accept- 
ance. New York: The Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 


Group Therapy With Problem Children 
and Their Parents 


By LESLIE ROSENTHAL 
Associate in Group Therapy, Child Guidance Institute, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York City 


N RECENT YEARS group therapy has attained 
[ ortawice recognition as a potent medium in 

the treatment of emotional maladjustment and 
there has been increasing awareness of the group’s 
inherent potential for conditioning human behav- 
ior. Group treatment affords the individual a so- 
cially realistic living experience, utilizing deep 
needs within him to come together with and to be 
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reational resources into such redeveloped areas 
adequate to serve the total population, delinquency 
may be reduced and the living quality of the whole 
population greatly enhanced. § 

Just a word relating to the juvenile court. It has 
an effective place in a juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention program and may well take the lead in 
some instances in the development and coordina- 
tion of preventive effort. Due to the inefficiency of 
such courts in the past, their integrity as courts of 
equity are frequently in jeopardy as various types 
of administrative duties are removed from them. 
Frequently, in dependency and delinquency, the 
removal of the child from the family and the legal 
separation of child from family become necessary. 
Such separation is a legal matter and is the time- 
honored responsibility of the courts and obviously 
should rest with the courts, with the necessary 
supporting casework being done by qualified 
workers of the courts or noncourt connected child 
welfare or family service agencies. 

To improve the quality of the courts and to 
make them adequate legal institutions—first, with 
qualified judges as leaders, and second, adminis- 
trative institutions with supporting services from 
child and family welfare agencies—we must be- 
gin with the character of training given in law 
schools. This will go a long way toward structur- 
ing administrative competency and the legal ma- 
chinery necessary to deal with the increased vol- 
ume of court action necessary for the protection of 
children and families under an expanded volume 
of welfare effort. 


accepted by his peers. Activity group therapy is a 
specific form of group treatment designed to pro- 
vide a healing, corrective, and maturing experi- 
ence for socially maladjusted and personally dis- 
turbed children between the ages of 8 and 12. 
Through the years this mode of therapy has led 
numerous unhappy children—children in conflict 
with their home, school, and social environment— 
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to a happier, more harmonious adaptation to the 
world about them. 

Some of these children, because of overaggres- 
siveness, have been openly rejected by family, 
teachers, neighborhood play groups, and commun- 
ity centers. Others, because of excessive timidity 
and fear, have withdrawn from social participa- 
tion. Some have been so overpampered and over- 


* protected by parents that they have never been 


able to develop their own capacities for indepen- 
dent functioning or to surrender their infantile 
behavior patterns; they thus find themselves in 
sharp disharmony with their peers and frequently 
turn to children much younger than themselves 
for acceptance. Having developed a defiant life 
adjustment in response to varied and unhealthy 
tensions and pressures impinging upon him within 
his family, the child then, according to his unique 
personality, encounters punishment, derision, rid- 
icule, ostracism, rejection, or pity. “Thus he finds 
himself impeded at every turn by outer stresses 
and inner strains. What a child needs in such 
circumstances is a haven of relief, a sanctuary 
where these distressing, threatening, and hostile 
pressures can be removed and relief supplied. 


‘Activity group therapy provides such a haven.” ! 


Activity Group Therapy: How It Works 


Children meet weekly in small groups of five to 
eight members for 2-hour sessions. A variety of 
arts and crafts material, games, and tools are 
available in the simply furnished meeting room. 
In this setting they are allowed to express their 
constructive and destructive impulses, pent-up 
hostilities, their wishes to act as infants, and their 
desires to be grownup and adult. The child may 
use the wood to carefully construct a bookcase or 
he may throw the same material around the room. 
One child may fastidiously paint a shelf he has 
made; another may empty the paint jar onto the 
table and smear the walls. A fearful, withdrawn 
child may sit in a corner with his back to the 
others while an aggressive, hyperactive youngster 
is running about the room jumping onto the tables. 
Refreshments are served at each session and, de- 
pending on the length of time group members have 
been in treatment, the food may be scattered about, 
eaten neatly, or sucked and scooped up in infan- 
tile fashion. 

A basic premise of this treatment milieu is that 
children are enabled to grow toward emotional 
maturity when they have received the security of 

1§.R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Therapy. New York: Inter- 


national Universities Press, 1948. Mr. Slavson conceived and developed 
this method of psychotherapy. 


love. Accordingly, in activity group therapy the 
expression of antisocial behavior and hostile and 
destructive feeling is not met with criticism or 
punishment; yet neither is it condoned. Rather, 
this behavior is seen and accepted as an expression 
of the child’s inner emotional needs and conflicts 
at the given moment. 

As dammed-up emotional energies, generated 
through earlier, unhappy experiences and frus- 
trating relationships are released through free 
acting out in the group, there occurs a progressive 
diminution in the use of asocial media of expres- 
sion. In illustration, let us consider a child who 
was subjected prematurely to severe toilet train- 
ing at a time when his physical and emotional 
powers had not yet attained the necessary degree 
of strength. The sudden demand for achievement, 
and parental resentment at the child’s inability to 
meet their standards for cleanliness, flood the 
child’s emotional pathways with anxiety. If the 
parents are continually punitive and toileting be- 
comes a site of tension, the child’s energies, which 
normally would flow toward maturing growth, 
remain fixed on the level of conflict. In activity 
group therapy this child will quickly gravitate 
toward play materials like water and soft, pliable 
substances such as clay and paint. For session 
after session he will play and work at these with 
intense concentration and satisfaction. As no pro- 
hibitions are imposed on this activity, a progres- 
sive decrease of interest occurs until this type of 
play ceases completely and the child then moves 
toward a more mature and boyish activity such as 
woodwork. The permissive group atmosphere has 
permitted him to return to the point at which his 
emotional development had been arrested. Through 
the play, the energies which had adhered to this 
early stage have been liberated to come to his aid 
in his current life adjustment. 


Role of the Therapist 


A crucial and pivotal role is played by the group 
therapist. It is he who creates the therapeutic 
atmosphere of permissive acceptance and friend- 
liness. The child most frequently comes to the 
group forearmed with a hostile and resentful 
perception of adults as rejectors, prohibitors, and 
agents of punishment. The therapist in his con- 
tinually giving and sanctioning attitude counter- 
acts this negative mental picture of adults in the 
child’s mind. He also functions catalytically in the 
process through which the child relates himself 
to the group. On the basis of the therapist’s warm 
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and unruffled attitude, the children are enabled to 
enact similar attitudes toward each other. 

In order to allow the utmost freedom for the 
group members to act out, interact with each 
other, express their conflicts, develop independ- 
ence and inner confidence, the therapist maintains 
an attitude of neutrality and passivity. He does not 
assign tasks, moralize, or intervene in disputes. 
The group is afforded the opportunity of discover- 
ing for itself the benefits of socialized behavior. 
Inherent in the therapist’s neutrality is the as- 
sumption that no child should be exploited for the 
needs of the adult but should be offered the fullest 
scope to develop his own personality strengths and 
capabilities. Many children, who have only known 
acceptance and love when they have complied with 
parental demands, develop a life pattern of ingra- 
tiation. They readily extend this adjustment to 
other adults, such as teachers, counselors, and 
eventually employers, seeking by subtle means to 
discover what the adult expects of them in order 
to obtain praise and acceptance through compli- 
ance. However, underlying this self-effacing pat- 
tern is strong hostility, for the child deeply resents 
having to suppress his own wishes. 

In activity group therapy the therapist’s neu- 
trality addresses itself with therapeutic impact to 
such a personality. The ingratiating child quickly 
offers to make something for the therapist or to 
help him clean up the room at the conclusion of 
the group sessions. These offers are met with a 
casual “if you want to.” Eventually, the child 
understands that the therapist has no need of his 
own for him to act in a certain manner. He ob- 
serves that in the group he can be what he himself 
wants to be, thus establishing his own identity and 
discovering himself. 

The growth-inducing, nonexploitive, intrinsic- 
ally democratic attitude of the therapist is readily 
apparent in its influence upon the infantile child. 
Some children have only known love to the extent 
that they have been helpless and dependent. They 
have been overpampered and overgratified, de- 
prived of opportunities to struggle, compete, and 
achieve. As a result they emerge with seriously 
weakened psychic structures. With such a child, 
the therapist does not cater to his dependency or 
“cuteness” but rather through mature restraint 
and encouragement helps the child to function on 
his own and to accept responsibilities. 

Within the broad framework of his defined neu- 
tral and passive role, it can be seen that the thera- 
pist is highly active in his sensitivity toward the 
unique personality adjustment of each child and 
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in gearing his interaction with the child for the 
attainment of the maximum in curative gain. 
Groups on their own initiative arrange trips of 
their “clubs” to museums, parks, theatres, and 
sporting events, thus expanding their contact with 
the outer world. The planning for such a trip is in 
itself a maturing experience as the members them- 
selves make suggestions, argue, and discuss. The 
therapist remains on the periphery of such dis- 
cussions, entering only when requested to. If asked 
for suggestions he offers several so that the ulti- 
mate decision is still in the hands of the group. 
The matter of grouping is of prime importance; 
for treatment to occur, an equilibrium among the 
diverse personalities composing the group must be 
established. A group consisting only of fearfully 
withdrawn patients would create an emotional 
desert with minimal interaction and low social 
mobility. Similarly, a group constituted exclu- 
sively of highly aggressive, overactive children 
would produce a chaotically tense atmosphere in 
which treatment gains would be seriously impeded. 
It has been determined that a group of eight 
should contain no more than two severely aggres- 
sive children and three in the withdrawn cate- 
gory with the other members falling in between 
the two extremes. A necessary component in such 
groups is socially active members who stimulate 
interpersonal reactions. This form of group treat- 
ment has been found to be generally unsuitable 
for the severely neurotic child. In view of the per- 
missiveness which characterizes this treatment, 
these groups cannot assimilate the unrestrained 
aggression of the psychopath or the psychotic. 


A Case Illustration 


The following case material is presented in 
specific illustration of the concepts outlined above. 

Nathan was referred to the Child Guidance 
Institute at age 10 because of a severe conflict 
situation between Nathan and his mother in which 
he was disobedient, defiant, and verbally and 
physically attacked her. Both parents constantly 
screamed at him and beat him in order to obtain 
a measure of compliance. There was marked an- 
tagonism on Nathan’s part toward a brother 4 
years his junior, a quiet, conforming boy whom 
both parents preferred. Socially, Nathan was with- 
drawn, had no friends, and stayed in the house 
after school and on weekends. Additional problems 
were bed-wetting, dawdling in routines, and lack 
of concentration at school. 

The mother placed the onset of difficulties at 9 
months of age when the boy became accustomed 
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to having his sleep interrupted by visitors. Until 
he was 3 years old he refused to sleep unless the 
parents sat at his bed, vomiting if this demand 
was unmet. Disobedient and defiant behavior 
worsened sharply after the birth of the brother. 

Nathan’s mother carried within her strong un- 
conscious hatred toward men based on rejection of 
her by her father. Because she identified Nathan 
with her father, the boy encountered powerful 
currents of hostility emanating visibly or subtly 
from his mother. To this he reacted with resent- 
ment, provocativeness, and negativism. In a des- 
perate struggle to win her love, a love the mother 
was psychologically incapable of giving him, 
Nathan found himself desperately compromising 
for at least her attention even in the form of 
screaming and beating. This he attained through 
his provocation, defiance, and attacks on the 
brother. 

At the Child Guidance Institute Nathan had 
individual treatment for 114 years with two dif- 


ferent workers. In these individual contacts he 


was guarded, unrelaxed, passively resistant. The 
sole area of difficulty he acknowleged was the con- 
tinuous struggle with his brother. He exhibited 
throughout a cautious avoidance of expressing any 
negative feelings. At the beginning of each session 
he would open the door fearfully and anxiously as 
if in expectation of sudden attack. Throughout 114 
years of individual treatment there was a complete 
absence of any spontaneity on Nathan’s part. 

On the basis of this obvious inability to relate 
to an individual caseworker, Nathan was referred 
to activity group therapy. Here it was hoped that 
the diluted relationship with a neutral and passive 
therapist and the presence of other, less inhibited 
boys would “loosen up” Nathan and enable him to 
express some of his pent-up feelings. By chance, 
the group to which Nathan was assigned was 
numerically small; thus on several occasions when 
others were absent, Nathan was alone with the 
therapist. 

At his initial group therapy session Nathan was 
unable to give his name in response to the thera- 
pist’s warm self-introduction. He began work on 
a key ring and assiduously kept his head lowered 
whenever the therapist approached his vicinity. 
He gave no indication of recognizing the existence 
of the other boys present. Nathan was then absent 
from the next two sessions. 

The following week Nathan was the only group 
member present. He seemed to want help with a 
project he was making, yet was unable to ask for 
this verbally, looking at the therapist with appeal 


in his eyes. However, the therapist’s meeting re- 
port noted that “throughout the session Nathan 
seemed less timid than in the first session. He did 
not hesitate to criticize the equipment and com- 
pared it unfavorably with that available at camp.” 
At this meeting Nathan was still too fearful to eat 
with the adult. When invited to the table he said 
he could not eat since he had had a big breakfast. 

At his fourth session, a trip to the movies, 
Nathan spontaneously told the therapist about a 
party he had attended. He avoided addressing the 
therapist by name. 

At the fifth session Nathan, in relaxed fashion, 
greeted the therapist by his first name and then in 
a timid voice suggested they play ping pong. He 
readily joined in refreshments and at the close of 
the meeting commented on the absentees: “they 
should come; it’s so much fun to make things 
here.” 

At his sixth session Nathan showed no hesitancy 
in asking for assistance and also helped the thera- 
pist in cleaning up. At this session he told the 
therapist that it was no longer necessary to send 
cards inviting him to meetings; he would remem- 
ber to come. 

The therapist’s progress report on Nathan cov- 
ering his first seven sessions noted a beginning 
change from initial reticence and withdrawal to- 
ward a more spontaneous expression of feeling 
and activity. It stated in part: “Now Nathan will 
run across the room if occasion warrants, will use 
almost every type of material, and approaches me 
with a smile. It appears that he can accept and be 
critical of me without any fear of reprisal. He 
gives the impression of a boy gradually beginning 
to find himself.” 

At the group therapy integration conference 
held after Nathan’s first half-year in group ther- 
apy, recognition was made of progress toward 
a greater spontaneity; considerable unexpressed 
hostility was understood to be present within 
Nathan. Recommendation was made for continua- 
tion of Nathan in group therapy. At this time the 
caseworker treating the mother reported con- 
tinued marked involvement between Nathan and 
the mother in which Nathan provoked her by 
hitting his brother and then being hit in turn by 
her. The mother had reported one incident when 
after a beating by her, Nathan had displayed an 
orgastic reaction. Concurrent contact with the 
school revealed provocative and disruptive behav- 
ior which brought Nathan to the attention of the 
guidance teacher. 

By June, at the end of Nathan’s first full season 
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in group therapy, there was a radical change of 
his initially timid and cautious approach to the 
therapist and fellow members. From the great 
reservoir of resentment which he carried within 
him, some began to seep out in superficially play- 
ful fisticuffs and wrestling with other boys. 

Nathan then attended the agency camp for a 
month. There was severe acting out on Nathan’s 
part at times in which he would go into violent 
rages. On two occasions Nathan ran into the 
woods, his appearance at these times described by 
the camp social worker as “almost that of a wild 
animal.” 

In the following season with a different ther- 
apist, Nathan attended group therapy sessions 
regularly and progressed rapidly toward greater 
expression of hostility, participating in breaking 
of closets, “wood battles,” and throwing of pieces 
of clay from windows at passersby. There was 
immeasurably greater freedom and openness in 
relation to the therapist with Nathan asking for 
special materials, for small sums of money, and 
frequently playing ping pong with him. At times 
Nathan teasingly threatened to “break up the 
room” if the therapist did not meet his request. 

In this second season, it was interesting to ob- 
serve Nathan’s initial encounter with the new 
therapist as compared to his pervasively timid 
behavior at his first session 9 months before in 
his first group. The report reads: ‘‘Next to arrive 
was Nathan. He is a good looking, friendly boy 
who entered with a smile, introduced himself, and 
offered his hand. He then immediately greeted 
Sam and Bob.” With another member who at- 
tempted to monopolize the therapist, Nathan acted 
out his feelings toward his own brother who had 
monopolized the mother’s time, attention, and love; 
with great anger Nathan said to the other boy: 
“Why don’t you climb out on the window and then 
just drop out and kill yourself!” 

Frequently, after meetings in which Nathan 
had been destructive and aggressive, he would ask 
the therapist to get him some special tool or crafts 
material for the following session. As these re- 
quests were complied with, Nathan was reassured 
of the therapist’s continued acceptance. It is note- 
worthy that in this period Nathan had initially 
become friendly with Bob, a weak, withdrawn, 
inarticulate, and unassertive child. Nathan then 
moved toward a relationship with Dan, a much 
more mature, socialized, and adequate boy. 

In the meantime, the mother, who like Nathan 
had been unable to express her feelings in indivi- 
dual treatment, had been referred to a mothers’ 
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therapy group. There, the example and influence 
of the other mothers facing their problems with 
their children enabled her to examine her role in 
Nathan’s difficulties. She stopped beating Nathan 
and reported a lessening of his attacks upon his 
brother. Toward the close of Nathan’s second 
season in group therapy, the father was inter- 
viewed and reported considerable improvement in 
Nathan over the previous year in that he was 
quieter and less provocative. 

Nathan attended the agency camp again. The 
camp report opened with this statement: “There 
have been noticeable changes since last year in 
Nathan.” Though again Nathan showed a pro- 
pensity for provocative acts and emotional ex- 
plosions, these were considerably diminished in 
intensity. He demonstrated a new ability to act in 
a friendly, relaxed, and mature manner when 
alone with the counselor. He continued in group 
therapy for one more season. 

At one of the early fall meetings the therapist 
happened to praise the handicraft of another boy. 
Nathan reacted to this by singing, in paraphrase 
of a popular song, about putting his brother’s 
head on a railroad track in front of an approach- 
ing train. In this instance Nathan’s intense hos- 
tility toward his brother was activated by the 
attention given to another “brother” in the group 
family by the parent (therapist). Earlier in this 
session Nathan had tested the therapist by re- 
questing something special for himself in the way 
of food. As he continued in the group his destruc- 
tive periods lessened in duration and frequency 
and a more controlled demeanor emerged. — 

An individual interview with the mother indi- 
cated that a marked “quieting down” process had 
occurred with Nathan. Whereas in previous years 
the severity of his temper tantrums and rages had 
caused the mother to run from the house, these 
were no longer in evidence. In relation to his 
brother, Nathan was still described as aggressive 
and domineering but in verbal form rather than 
physical attack as was the case previously. Bed- 
wetting had stopped completely. Nathan still had 
no intimate friends but was active in the Boy 
Scouts. He held an after-school delivery job and 
bought Scout equipment with his earnings. 

Just prior to the close of his third and last 
season in group therapy, Nathan was interviewed 
by the caseworker who had been his individual 
therapist 214 years earlier. Major changes in the 
boy’s personality were immediately apparent. Two 
and a half years before Nathan had sat tensely in 
severe emotional constriction, unable to speak 
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more than a few halting words at a time and 
wholly incapable of expressing any feeling. At 
this followup interview Nathan presented an im- 
measurably greater spontaneity, freedom, and re- 
laxation. On his own initiative he indicated that 
the home situation was much better. Things which 
had upset him greatly in the past no longer 
bothered him as much. He guessed that in a way 
he had “grown up.” Nathan indicated that the 
“club” had been helpful to him in giving him the 
chance to learn from the other boys “about things 
I did which were wrong,” illustrating that when 
he first came to the group he would throw ham- 
mers against walls. He expressed curiosity about 
the role of the therapist, remarking that it seemed 
“funny” that he could remain so calm while the 
fellows were throwing things around. Asked what 
he thought of this permissiveness, Nathan replied 
thoughtfully: “I think it’s good because if he said 
anything to them or tried to stop them, then they 
wouldn’t like him.” 

Psychological testing provided added confirma- 
tion of psychic changes in Nathan. The Rorschach 
test indicated a readiness on the boy’s part to sub- 
ordinate his own impulsive individuality to the 
requirements of socially approved behavior. Strong 
strivings toward normalcy and conformity were 
revealed. 


Review of Treatment 


It is highly possible that if left untreated 
Nathan would have found it increasingly difficult 
to function in society without encountering serious 
difficulty. Nathan’s dangerously mounting inner 
hostility carried with it the growing potential of 
a violent explosion of his feelings which would 
have brought him to the attention of the court. In 
any evaluation of treatment in this case the 
preventive aspects cannot be overlooked. 

What specific elements in the group setting 
accounted for the change in the boy? He came to 
the group knowing only two extreme methods of 
relating to his fellow humans—fighting and with- 
drawal, both employed to a pathological degree. 
His sense of self-worth and feelings of individual 
dignity had been seriously crippled in his familial 
relationships. His fearful and inarticulate entry 
into group therapy should be recalled. Contrary 
to his expectations, he encountered no pressure to 
participate, to be friendly, or to achieve. His later 
social advances toward fellow group members and 
the therapist were made only when he had cau- 
tiously and thoroughly probed the new environ- 
ment and found it safe. In this process Nathan 
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was granted self-determinative rights and ac- 
corded respect for his own unique feelings; here 
Nathan had his baptismal experience in true 
democracy. At the outset, the recognition of his 
needs, with no concomitant demands that he sat- 
isfy the needs of others, marked the first re-en- 
forcement of his self-esteem and worth as an indi- 
vidual. The permissive group atmosphere afforded 
an urgently needed outlet for dammed-up aggres- 
sive tensions generated by a completely negative 
and frustrating home situation. In smashing at 
wood, ripping closets open, and throwing ham- 
mers, Nathan expressed and released his rage at 
his parents for their repeated denial of love and 
at his brother for what he considered the usurping 
of this love. 

In the crucial relationship with the therapist, 
Nathan experienced complete acceptance, friendly 
helpfulness, and a calm, patient attitude from an 
adult. This acceptance and givingness was re- 
peatedly tested and when found unwavering, had 
profound significance for the boy. The therapist’s 
love corrected Nathan’s image of himself as bad 
and worthless, dissipated tensions created by re- 
jection, and freed these energies for the service 
of mature adjustment. In the fulfillment of his 
accepting and nonpunitive role the therapist inter- 
posed himself between Nathan and his provoca- 
tive pattern with adults; his previously estab- 
lished perception of adults as authoritarian, coun- 
ter attacking agents was changed, thus paving the 
way for more harmonious relations with parents, 
teachers, Scout leaders, and employers. The group 
itself exerted a healing influence in the presence 
of Nathan’s fellow members. In his gradual adapt- 
ation to them Nathan developed the capacity to 
relate to his peers which is the cornerstone of 
human happiness. It was hunger for the precious 
gift of the acceptance of his fellows that led 
Nathan to modify and limit his antisocial behavior 
in the group. 


Other Types of Group Treatment 


Under the direction of S. R. Slavson, consultant 
on group therapy at the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, varied groups have been developed to meet 
the therapeutic needs of clients other than those 
suitable for activity group therapy. 

Play groups.—In play groups, children of pre- 
school age reveal their problems in play on a 
fantasy level with dolls, clay, toy animals, water, 
and blocks. At opportune intervals the therapist 
helps the children to understand their jealousies 
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and resentments in language 
of comprehension. 

Activity interview groups.—For children from 
6 to 10 who present more serious neurotic prob- 
lems than can be adequately handled in activity 
groups, activity-interview groups are employed. 
Here activity is combined with group and individ- 
ual discussion. Play materials, especially suitable 
for eliciting the expression of aggressive feelings, 
and libidinal strivings such as toy guns, doll 
houses, dolls, clay, paints, masks, and toy animals 
are supplied. 

Interview groups with adolescents and adults.— 
In interview groups with adolescents and adults, 
the group discussion method is employed exclu- 
sively with the goal of basic personality change 
toward emotional health through verbal catharsis 
and insight. The supportive presence of others 
with similar problems and anxieties has been 
found to be a strategic factor in helping clients 
freely discuss their problems, air their guilts, and 
ventilate their long-buried, unconscious resent- 
ments and jealousies. 

Transitional groups.—After a period of group 
therapy, children are frequently ready to adjust 
to a less sheltered social arena such as “Y” or 
community center. In the period of accommodation 
to the new setting, the group therapist may accom- 
pany the children and serve as the leader of the 
transitional group until it is securely established 
within the community environment. 

Guidance groups for parents.—The recent de- 
velopment of guidance groups for parents offers 
a promise of precious dividends in family emo- 
tional health and the prevention of psychic dis- 
ability in oncoming generations. In these groups, 
the goal is not directed toward changing the basic 
personalities of the parents but rather is aimed 
at bettering the daily living relationship between 
parent and child. To accomplish this, parents are 
helped to cross the 30-year gulf in understanding 
between child and adult. Parents bring into the 
group specific problems and situations, other mem- 
bers give their own experience with similar prob- 
lems and the group leader guides them toward 
understanding of the child’s behavior and motiva- 
tions, supplying them with more adequate tools for 
fashioning a more harmonious family life. In a 
noncritical, helpful atmosphere with the emphasis 
maintained steadily on the child, misconceptions 
and erroneous attitudes concerning children are 
clarified and corrected. Mothers and fathers who 
enter these groups holding beliefs that children 
are basically selfish, ungrateful, or even vicious 
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have left with a totally changed perception of and 
sensitivity toward their children. 

One father, Mr. Jonas, in his third group guid- 
ance session, participated in a discussion of obedi- 
ence and respect in which several members com- 
plained of the absence of these virtues in their 
sons. When the leader asked the group how these 
feelings were developed in a child, a silence ensued, 
broken after a long moment by Mr Jonas, stating 
almost incredulously, “you mean you have to re- 
spect a child first!” 

For Mr. Jonas, whose previous relationship to 
his son had been marked by a sarcastically domi- 
neering attitude, this sudden insight opened new 
paternal horizons for him. At subsequent meet- 
ings, he reported having sought and considered 
the boy’s opinion in planning the family vacation, 
talking things over with him in general, having a 
more shared, harmonious, and mutually accepting 
life with him. One might say that through the 
group Mr. Jonas found his son. In this he was 
aided by the other members’ comments, sugges- 
tions and illustrations; from his equals in the 
group he was able to accept ideas and even criti- 
cism about his handling of his son much more 
readily than he could have from the leader who 
might symbolize all the resented authorities in his 
life. The leader in his role was noncritical and 
accepting of Mr. Jonas, continually giving him a 
feeling of being a person worthy of respect for 
his own individuality. After experiencing this, 
Mr. Jonas was then enabled to enact similar atti- 
tudes with his son. 

In these groups parents learn techniques which 
eliminate whole areas of stress and conflict, re- 
sulting in that happier family living which is the 
first requisite for emotional health and maturity. 
One mother, prior to entering the group, had con- 
stantly nagged and fought bitterly with her son 
each morning to get him up on time for school. 
After discussion of her problem in the group she 
bought an alarm clock for the boy and left the 
situation in his hands. Fred responded positively 
to his mother’s changed attitude which catered to 
his innate drives toward growth and independent 
functioning. Fred proudly saw to it that he awak- 
ened on time. A whole battleground has been dis- 
solved, shutting off a chain reaction of tension in 
which Fred’s upset feelings each morning had 
carried over into his relationship with teachers, 
classmates, friends, and family. Problems such as 
bed-wetting, stealing, thumb sucking, masturba- 
tion, disobedience, and school failure have been 
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eradicated completely or significantly lessened as 
a consequence of wiser parental handling based on 
greater sensitivity to children’s needs. In an at- 
mosphere blending therapy and education, vital 
concepts are imparted. Parents gain awareness of 


the great differences between children and adults 
in media of expression and in emotional perspec- 
tive. They learn to recognize, accept, and construc- 
tively canalize the natural spontaneity of children 
and their organic needs for physical mobility. 


How a Federal Institution Prepares Its 
Prisoners for Return to Society 


By WILLIAM J. BEAN 
Supervisor of Classification and Parole, Federal Correctional Institution, Seagoville, Texas 


T SEAGOVILLE we believe that a prerelease 
A pres should begin as soon as the man en- 

ters the institution. We therefore have pro- 
vided a broad program to meet the various needs 
of the men, from the time of their commitment un- 
til the day of their eventual release. Our initial 
step in this direction is the admission unit and the 
orientation program. Here the men are studied 
thoroughly through tests, interviews, group dis- 
cussions with staff members, and at the end of a 
30-day period all the information about the man is 
then compiled. Our ultimate goal is a concise and 
thorough picture of the individual and his needs. 
As a result, a program is outlined for him for the 
remainder of his stay within the institution. Nat- 
urally the program is flexible enough to effect 
modifications, if any need might arise. During the 
man’s stay in the admission unit, adjustment to 
institutional life is stressed but, predominantly, 
the man is guided by the program so that during 
his stay he learns how to prepare himself for the 
day of his release to free society. 


Role of Education in the Prerelease Program 


If the educational tests indicate that the man is 
deficient in formal education (a fifth grade edu- 
cation is deemed essential for satisfactory adjust- 
ment to society), then the man’s program provides 
for a half-day attendance, 5 days a week, in the 
elementary school. The balance of the day is spent 
on a regular work assignment. In school he is not 
only taught reading, writing, spelling, English and 
arithmetic, but with the use of visual aids he is 
taught civics, United States history, geography, 
and _social values. If tests indicate an aptitude that 
can be. developed into.a skill, a program of training 


may be instituted in any one of a number of spe- 
cialized fields. A certain amount of time each week 
is spent in classroom instruction in addition to on- 
the-job training in plumbing, electrical repair, ra- 
dio, X-ray technician, laboratory technician, nurs- 
ing, furniture refinishing, carpentry, auto mech- 
anics, painting, cooking, and baking. Two part-time 
chaplains, Protestant and Catholic, take care of 
our religious guidance and training program. We 
also have religious study in both classroom and 
correspondence courses for the men. 


Help in Family and Social Adjustment 


We recognize that in many cases a man’s failure 
in society has been due to his inability to adjust to 
society during his leisure hours. Also the man’s ad- 
justment to a family situation is a vital factor. Our 
answer to this problem lies within our social edu- 
cation program which is provided through classes 
and group discussion. The men participate volun- 
tarily ; approximately 25 percent of the men avail 
themselves of this opportunity. Classes deal with 
such subjects as: “The World Today,” “Under- 
standing Oneself,” and “Spiritual Aid in Adjust- 
ment to Life.” 

In our educational lecture series, such topics are 
covered as: “Social Trends,” “The Family and Re- 
cent Changes in Family Life,” “Modern Politics in 
Government,” and “Educating Our Children.” 

Discussion leaders are secured from the Dallas 
public school system, Southern Methodist Univer-. 
sity, churches, and civic and business groups, all of 
whom gladly donate their time. In each 2-hour ses- 
sion the speaker takes from 30 to 60 minutes to 
present the topic, the remainder of the time being 
spent in a question-and-answer period. 


HOW A FEDERAL INSTITUTION PREPARES 


Building Civic Responsibility 

In order to develop a strong sense of civic re- 
sponsibility the men are encouraged to have an 
active part in such activities as the annual show 
for the March of Dimes. This show is produced 
entirely by the men and is staged for the public 
here at the institution. This year the men turned 
over $400 to the county March of Dimes commit- 
tee. The money came not only from the show but 
also from individual contributions. Some of the 
men have banded together to help support a little 
French girl through the “Save a Child Feder- 
ation.” This past year the men were awarded the 
second Red Cross donor’s flag awarded in Dallas 
County. Every effort is made to place as much re- 
sponsibility as possible on the men for participa- 
tion in these activities. For this phase of our pro- 
gram we utilize our Inmate Advisory Council as 


well as other groups such as the AA Group and 
Exchange Group. 


Alcoholics Anonymous Group 


Another very effective part of our program for 
ultimate release is the Alcoholics Anonymous 
group. This group meets twice weekly for 2 to 3 
hours without the presence of institutional person- 
nel. However, the Central Committee of the AA 
group in Dallas has at least two members of their 
group attend each of the meetings. We have defi- 
nite proof that a good many men have profited im- 
measurably from the AA program and are now 
leading useful successful lives within their com- 
munities. One man, after six commitments, is now 
a successful engineer, having been in free society 
for more than a year. He occasionally returns to 
Seagoville to help others who are trying to over- 
come the same problem he had faced and which 
still confronts him. 

The morning one of the AA members is released 
from Seagoville, the Dallas Central Committee 
contacts him immediately. If he is released to an- 
other city, they stay with him until he boards his 
train, or bus, for his ultimate destination. In addi- 
tion, if there is an AA chapter in the city to which 
the man is being released, the Dallas group con- 
tacts the group in that city in order that they may 
carry on with his AA program. 


Discharge Clothing Unit 


During the man’s last 90 days in the institution 
his program is intensified by a formal prerelease 
program. The initial step in the program resolves 
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around the discharge clothing unit which is set up 
similar to a small haberdashery. When this unit 
was first placed in operation, with the point system 
for securing discharge clothing, the majority of 
the men were quite skeptical. At the time the men 
of the first group were informed that they were to 
be taken to the “haberdashery” and could select 
their own clothing from displays, within the num- 
ber of points allowed, the following remarks were 
almost unanimous: “They will probably just throw 
a suit at us and say, ‘there is your choice’; I’ll be- 
lieve it when I see it.” When this group was taken 
to the haberdashery they were amazed. They were 
quite surprised when they saw suits displayed on 
racks; socks, shoes, ties, and shirts all placed in 
regular display cases. The point system was ex- 
plained to the men and they were advised they 
could spend points just as if points were so much 
money. How wisely points were spent depended 
upon the individual. During the prerelease meet- 
ings it is quite natural to hear a group of men dis- 
cussing the type of clothing they intend to “buy” 
when they go to the haberdashery. At one of the 
prerelease meetings, one of the men (who is known 
as a chronic griper and who rarely had anything 
good to say), remarked that the point system and 
haberdashery were one of the greatest steps taken 
during his long period of confinement. 

Men who are planning to do farm work upon re- 
lease may be seen figuring out the amount of work 
clothes they will be able to take with them when 
they leave the institution. Others who are planning 
to work as cooks use their points in “purchasing” 
white clothing which, of course, is essential to that 
work. A recent releasee, who had several prior 
sentences in state institutions, summed up fairly 
well the sentiment of the majority of the men to- 
ward this phase of the program: “I have been 
turned out of prison a number of times and each 
time I was thrown some clothes which were always 
ill-fitting and certainly clothing I would never have 
chosen myself. This always left me very conscious 
of the fact that I had just been released. With the 
opportunity to use the point system to pick out my 
own clothing, I can leave the institution with a 
feeling of belonging in the free world and I cer- 
tainly believe it will help me go straight.” 

Two weeks prior to a man’s release he is per- 
mitted to have in his possession the new shoes he 
has chosen in order that he might break them in 
for comfort and to get them slightly shopworn so 
that in his own mind he will not be conspicuous 
because of the shoes’ newness. The shirts he 
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chooses are sent to the laundry to remove the pack- 
ing wrinkles; his slacks or suit is pressed just be- 
fore he leaves the institution. 


Prerelease Discussion Groups 


At this writing we have a series of four dis- 
cussion groups. From the original series of meet- 
ings which started in February of 1949 we have 
made slight changes. More changes are expected if 
they will serve a better purpose in preparing the 
man for his release. Our meetings are held in the 
officer’s dining room, with four men at a table. Our 
steward has given us excellent cooperation. In ad- 
dition to having tablecloths on the tables, when in 
season each table has, in the center, a vase of 
flowers. The setting is very informal, the men are 
permitted to smoke, and the discussion leader’s 
table is placed in the center of the group. After the 
discussion leader finishes his presentation of the 
subject there follows a question-and-answer pe- 
riod. Upon its completion our steward serves the 
men coffee, cookies, or cake. After the refresh- 
ments the discussion leader and his assistants go 
from table to table discussing problems with the 
men, many of which they did not care to ask about 
in front of the entire group. So much interest is 
shown by the men that we are compelled to close 
the meetings between 10:00 and 10:30 p.m. This is 
done in order that the people who volunteered 
their time may journey back to Dallas and their 
homes at a reasonable hour. 


The Probation Officer’s Part in the Program 


The first meeting of our prerelease program is 
conducted by one or more federal probation offi- 
cers. Eli F. Nollette of the Northern District of 
Texas at Dallas has missed only one meeting since 
our prerelease program began in February 1949. 
Other federal probation officers who have partici- 
pated on their own time are Walter Stokes of 
Dallas; Leo Baldwin of Fort Worth; Edwin 
Zeigler of Gulfport, Mississippi; and Kenneth O. 
Beighle and his assistant, Fred C. Hall, from 
Tyler, Texas. 

Only those men who are departing under super- 
vision, by either parole, conditional release or pro- 
bation, attend these meetings. The probation offi- 
cer concerned invariably impresses upon the men 
that throughout the United States, wherever they 
will reside, the probation officer should be con- 
sidered as a friend. This dispels the impression 
that he is someone whose intent is to return them 
to the institution upon the slightest provocation. 


This they hear many times from men who have 
been released under supervision and have failed. 
The attitude of our men toward the Dallas proba- 
tion officers is reflected by the following comment 
made by a recent violator returned from the 
Northern District of Texas. He stated, “Don’t let 
anyone kid you about the probation officer in 
Dallas. The office chief, Walter Stokes, is a ‘real 
right John’ and as for Mr. Nollette, he leads the 
sort of life he would like all releasees to lead. Then 
too, if they happen to visit you on your job, nobody 
can tell they are probation officers. They look and 
act just like some old friend who drops by to have 
lunch or a chat with you.” 


The State Employment Commission Plays 
an Active Role 


The second meeting in the second week of our 
formal prerelease program is conducted by the 
Texas State Employment Commission. The office 
manager, as well as three of his department heads, 
has never missed a series meeting since they be- 
gan. The members of this group are all masters at 
informal discussion and there are probably more 
questions asked during this meeting than any 
other. As a result of these meetings employment in 
Dallas has been secured for many of our released 
men. Many men take advantage of the aptitude 
tests given through the Texas State Employment 
Service and the man is assigned a counselor sev- 
eral weeks prior to his release. 

Many ex-servicemen receive information of im- 
portance to them from the veterans representative 
of the Employment Commission who also attends 
each meeting. This information—such as the ex- 
tent of the vocational training that they are eligi- 
ble for under the G.I. Bill of Rights—helps smooth 
the path of the releasee. 

These meetings, most of all, take care of the 
many pitfalls into which a man being released 
from the institution might fall. For example, em- 
ployment representatives carefully suggest all the 
“‘do’sand don’ts” for the releasee when being inter- 
viewed by prospective employers. Consistently 
they have told the men it is best for all concerned 
to “lay your cards on the table and never try to 
hide the fact you have a period of incarceration in 
your past.” 


Organized Labor Extends a Helping Hand 


The third meeting is conducted by a represent- 
ative of organized labor from the A.F.L. Labor 
Council in Dallas. Prereleasees are very anxious to 
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find out the attitude that the union has regarding 
the ex-incarcerated men. Other inquiries of im- 
portance are: whether the union would assist them 
in securing membership cards; whether assistance 
could be given by allowing installment payments 
for their initiation fees; and whether the union 
would divulge their past record. 

The union representative informs the men that 
a releasee’s prior criminal record has nothing to do 
with his union membership. He adds that, in many 
instances, men released from institutions without 
funds would be given assistance in the form of per- 
mitting payments of initiation fees on the install- 
ment plan. Some speakers have indicated that if a 
labor official showed any prejudice regarding ap- 
plications because of previous criminal records, or 
any other reason, that official should be reported to 
the national office at once with full particulars. 

Dan Reynolds, business manager for the Sheet 
Metalworkers Union in Dallas, has not missed 
over two meetings (and those two through no fault 
of his own) in the past 4 years. Mr. Reynolds was 
most influential in introducing our latest innova- 
tion of having a released man return and speak to 
the group. We had felt the need for substantiation 
of the advice that we were giving. A man who had 
also “made good” was someone from whom the 
men would receive firsthand information and also 
be informed of problems with which they would be 
faced upon release. Mr. Reynolds brought to a pre- 
release meeting a man he had helped and who, he 
knew, was “making good.” 

A description of this meeting was taken from 
excerpts of a feature article appearing in the 
Dallas Morning News of May 3, 1953. Joseph 
Sterne, the reporter, used for his title, “Penal His- 
tory in the Making at Seagoville Institution.” 
He wrote: 

The hand of kindness was extended in a new way to 
inmates about to be released from Seagoville Federal 
Correctional Institution. 

A man who had been a convict for eight years, a man 
who had “graduated” from Seagoville to make his way 
in the world, came back to tell how it could be done. His 
advice was simple; “If you want it rough on the outside 
you'll get it rough. But if you live honestly and lay all 
your cards on the table, if you don’t try to hide what 

. you’ve been through, people will cling closer to you.” 

A man they found to return came from no farther 
away than Dallas, a former inmate who had been a model 
prisoner and who is now supporting himself, a sister and 
her crippled son. As he faced a roomful of intently in- 
ruin prisoners last week, the former Seagoville in- 
mate stumbled for words. He stated, “I am not much of a 
speaker, but I want to tell you to get a job, learn a trade, 
and stay out of trouble. A lot of you guys here haven’t 
had a chance to learn a trade but you can go to school at 
night and get going.” 

The questions came back fast, “Jim, how much do those 


probation officers bother you?” 
“They’ve come by just three times in the year I’ve been 
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on the outside. They’ve treated me square. I know you 
guys have heard a lot of talk that the probation boys fool 
with you all the time but it is not true.” 

Another inmate asked, “What about week-end trips? 
Can we get out of town?” 

“Sure, week-end trips aren’t hard to get. Just call the 
probation officer on the phone. Most of the time he will 
give you oral permission but if it is a long trip, you 
might be better off with written permission.’ 

“What about going to a bar for a few beers?” 

Jim answered: “Well they’ll let you, but they don’t like 
it. A fight starts and you’re in a mess of trouble.” 

The questions kept coming, many deep, personal ques- 
tions that the inmates would ask on a man-to-man basis 
only. Jim circulated about the cafeteria tables talking 
and joking with his old buddies. 

Many wanted to know how it felt to be free, how peo- 
ple acted when they knew about the prison term. Do they 
draw away, or worse, do they get condescending? What 
about getting some credit? Do we have a chance? Where’s 
the best deal on a job? How’s housing? 

Mr. Sterne, in conclusion, questioned, “Is it worth 
while?” He then stated, “Ask Dan Reynolds, the frail, 
compassionate business manager for the Sheet Metal- 
workers Union in Dallas, who has driven to Seagoville 
virtually every three months since the program started.” 

Says Dan Reynolds, “Sure it’s worth while. Give a man 
some help and friendship and he’s got a chance. That’s 
all I have to offer. Help and friendship.” 


Employment Problems Are Discussed 
by an Employer 

The fourth and final meeting of our discussion 
group is conducted by a representative employer. 
One of the paramount questions asked of him by 
the releasee is how employers feel about hiring a 
released prisoner. Again, the representative em- 
ployers are invariably very forceful in asserting 
that the men should lay their cards on the table. 
Almost all employers will decide on the accepta- 
bility of the released prisoner on the merits of each 
case. Generally, the employer is of the opinion that 
the mere fact a man has been incarcerated will not 
act as a final barrier to favorable employment con- 
sideration. 

Such problems as finding suitable living quar- 
ters, advisability of budgeting, and how to live un- 
til the first paycheck comes are also taken up at the 
fourth meeting. It is surprising what little infor- 
mation the releasees have concerning community 
resources. We frequently hear from returned pa- 
rolees or conditional releasees the story that they 
have to revert to some illegal activity in order to 
live until they receive their first paycheck. So far 
as possible we at the institution contact agencies in 
the large communities where the released man will 
live. This is done just prior to the man’s release in 
order that the groundwork can be completed, or at 
least started, when public assistance is in order. 


Evaluation of the Prerelease Program 


The results of our program over the 414-year 
period have been most gratifying, in both our 
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judgment and also in the opinion of the incar- 
cerated men. With the exception of the first meet- 
ing, when all men going out under supervision are 
required to attend, the meetings are held on a vol- 
untary basis. Of those eligible to attend, 97 per- 
cent take advantage of the opportunity and among 
the remaining 3 percent who do not attend are in- 
cluded some who are hospitalized or for some 
other reason cannot attend. 

There is no doubt in our minds that the citizens 
of the community are more than willing to assist 
in such a program—aiding the adjustment of the 
incarcerated man—in order that his return to soci- 
ety may be beneficial to all. Of course, the purpose 
of the prerelease program must be explained to the 
community. The purpose of the program is not 


only to help prepare the prisoner for release, but 
also to help the community gain a better insight 
into the released prisoner’s problems and needs 
and the community’s responsibility to assist the 
institution in resolving each of them. 

In addition to utilizing the resources of the com- 
munity our own personnel also contribute freely 
of their time attending inmate group activities. It 
is through their suggestions that we have been 
able to develop many worth-while plans for the 
betterment of our over-all program. 

Utilization of all resources in a flexible, highly 
socialized prerelease program to meet the prob- 
lems and needs of each man from the day he enters 
Seagoville until long after his departure is our 
goal. 


The Probation Officer’s Role in Job-Finding 


By ARTHUR F. LYKKE 
Industrial Specialist, Federal Prison Industries, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


tive program can hardly be overemphasized. 
There are several important factors to be 
considered in planning a program for an offender, 
but no matter how well organized a plan may be, 
no matter how promising a rehabilitation program 
appears, it nearly always depends on a job—one 
of the right sort—being available to the prisoner. 
A job is considered so important that it is al- 
most universally a requirement for a parole from 
an institution. There may be a few persons for 
whom a job is not an absolute necessity, but by 
far the majority of the men who have been in- 
volved in difficulties with the law stand in need of 
suitable and steady employment. The job is the 
means by which the over-all plan can move toward 
its goal. The development of that job is a respon- 
sibility which must be shared by both the proba- 
tion officer and the probationer. 


if HE IMPORTANCE OF A JOB in any rehabilita- 


Extent of Help Should Be Based 
on Need for Help 


It is generally accepted that the probationer 
should be encouraged and permitted to use his own 
initiative in developing employment. The proba- 
tion officer must realize, however, that some per- 
sons rate high in initiative while others almost 
completely lack the ability or desire to think and 


act for themselves. This is especially true in the 
field of job-finding. There is a danger that the 
probationer will be permitted more latitude and 
freedom than he can handle. The probation officer 
should not permit himself to be misled by any 
lightly-tossed-off “I’ll get by” statement. 

Before a probationer or parolee is sent out on 
the streets in quest of his own job it should be 
definitely ascertained that he has developed a well- 
thought-out workable plan. In many instances the 
probation officer may have to take an active part, 
ranging from assistance in changing or improving 
a plan to actual development of the job itself. Part 
of the probation officer’s creed is, “to help the 
probationer help himself.” It is a real joy to work 
with men who demonstrate that they are able to 
benefit from counsel and help themselves. It is 
frustrating to the counselor when cases demand 
much attention and yet seem to derive little bene- 
fit from it. Continued frustrations of this sort are 
likely to affect the attitudes and philosophies of 
the probation officers in their roles as placement 
counselors. 

It is of paramount importance that the proba- 
tion officer maintain an objective viewpoint despite 
many disappointments. Any tendency toward an 
opinionated outlook, toward forming prejudg- 
ments, is to be avoided at all costs. Men who deal 
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with their weaker brothers are, themselves, likely 
to become somewhat failure-conscious and to fall 
into certain ruts of thinking. They may come to 
feel that the young first offender is an excellent 
risk while the “repeater” is almost sure to fail 
again; or they may classify one type of offender 
as a better risk than another type of offender. They 
are likely to permit-case histories and personal- 
ities to influence them. The probation officer must 
seek within himself the means to combat such 
proneness to prejudgment, for it will interfere 
with his effectiveness as a counselor and will, 
very definitely, adversely affect the outcome of a 
job-finding program. 

The manager of a state employment service once 
asked me why I never made any definite predic- 
tions as to whether a given person would succeed 
or fail from a rehabilitative standpoint. He indic- 
ated that a certain state parole officer always gave 
him a prediction of success or failure in any place- 
ment, and that these predictions were usually cor- 
rect. I asked him how these predictions then af- 
fected his assistance to the case in question. He 
said, ‘Well, that’s easy. In those cases where suc- 
cess is predicted I feel that I can go all out to help 
the man. Where failure is predicted I am pretty 
darn careful.” From that point on it took very 
little help on my part for the manager to see that, 
in accepting prediction or prejudgment, he had 
been, in fact, influenced to the point of withholding 
his full assistance from men who, very likely, had 
the greatest need. 

The success or failure of any rehabilitation 
program depends, to a large extent, on the type 
of reception and treatment accorded the proba- 
tioner in the first few weeks of his period of 
readjustment. The probation officer’s job-finding 
creed should be, “Any man, regardless of race, 
color, religion, or prior record, has a right to my 
wholehearted assistance if he seems sincere in his 
desire to locate worth-while employment and lead 
a law-abiding life.” 


Knowledge of Job Market Necessary 


Before a probation officer can operate succes- 
fully as a counselor in the field of job placement 
he must possess a knowledge of the job potential- 
ities in the region under his jurisdiction. He must 
know the major industries in his area and the 
type of skills that are required and most in de- 
mand. He must be aware of the seasonal varia- 
tions and how they affect different industries with- 
in the area. Every change of season brings high 


levels of employment in some industries and low 
levels in others. It is useless, actually harmful, to 
refer an applicant to an employer in a field cur- 
rently experiencing a seasonal ebb. 

Every probation office can, with little cost or 
effort, build a usable and up-to-date file of labor 
market information. The various local state em- 
ployment services will, upon request, place the pro- 
bation office on the regular mailing list for their 
Labor Market Bulletin which is issued monthly. 
Local trade and union papers are available at 
little or no cost. Occasional telephone contact with 
key industries can augment the job information 
file. The information provided by these aids is a 
must if the probation officer is to function success- 
fully as an employment counselor. 


Prior Groundwork With Key 
Employers Helpful 


While it is admittedly good practice to encour- 
age probationers and parolees to make their own 
personal employer contacts it must be remembered 
that the offender, as a job applicant, must operate 
under difficult psychological handicaps. He is 
afraid that, as a law-violator, his application will 
automatically be discarded. He realizes, and is 
sensitive to the fact, that he is not trusted and 
that people will be suspicious of him, doubting 
his good intentions. He may be sincere in his de- 
sire to live a law-abiding life but he may be unable 
to properly interpret his interest, desires, needs, 
and sincerity to the employer. He is under far 
greater strain than the average job applicant. 

It is wise, wherever possible, for the probation 
officer to personally visit the business firms, unions, 
and employment services in his area; to sit down 
with officials and explain the program of rehabil- 
itation, the problems that beset a man attempting 
a fresh start, and to enlist the cooperation and 
sympathetic understanding of such officials in ad- 
vance of any test. Records of such visits should be 
made and can readily be maintained by an occa- 
sional telephone call placed, perhaps, for the 
stated purpose of obtaining late, up-to-the-minute 
labor market information. Such prior contacts, 
properly established and maintained, can then be 
suggested to the applicant possessing the neces- 
sary skills but lacking knowledge of whom to con- 
tact within the area. Such contacts should be 
made, whenever possible, with the heads of the 
firms, the presidents or general managers, and 
those on a “policy making” level. 
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Attitudes of Employers 


After the probation officer has made a number 
of employer contacts he will come to realize that 
employers are mainly interested in obtaining em- 
ployees who are best suited to fill any existing 
vacancies. Appeals to sympathy are likely to fall 
on deaf ears. The employer is in business. He 
needs the help of others to operate this business. 
He wants skilled, trustworthy, loyal employees and 
the applicant who is best qualified most often gets 
the job. 

Employers are human beings and their idiosyn- 
cracies are many and varied. Their initial reac- 
tions to solicited cooperation in employing men 
who have been in difficulties with the law will 
range from complete rejection to enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance. These reactions may be a result of 
actual experience or vicarious experience or hear- 
say. The manner of presenting a case is a most 
important step in obtaining employer cooperation. 
Overemphasis of criminal behavior and malad- 
justment will almost certainly result in nonem- 


_ ployment. Exaggeration of skills is also to be 


avoided. The presentation, whether it is made by 
the individual himself or by the probation officer, 
should and must highlight the desirable qualities 
the applicant has to offer—his skills, knowledge, 
and abilities. Even without these attributes, and 
plagued by the further disadvantages of rather 
extensive criminal backgrounds, I have known 
persons to land the desired job on the basis of 
their frankness and sincerity of purpose alone. 
Most employers demonstrate sympathetic under- 
standing when the circumstances and facts are 
presented to them in an intelligent, convincing, 
and straightforward manner. 


Unions Will Cooperate 


Many areas of the United States are highly 
unionized and in such areas these organizations 
must very definitely be taken into account in any 
job-finding program. The same methods used in 
approaching employers should be utilized in deal- 
ing with unions, for they, too, are mainly inter- 
ested in the skill and knowledge and abilities the 
applicant can bring to the job, and they are very 
much aware of the employers’ viewpoint. Since 
many union locals establish most of their own 
union regulations, no general statement can be 
made regarding union prejudices against the em- 
ployment of men who have been in trouble with 
the law. In my experience, however, very few 
union locals will reject an applicant on the basis 


of a felony conviction alone. Rejections are usu- 
ally based on the applicant’s lack of required 
skills or experience or on lack of sufficient employ- 
ment in the trade to warrant admitting additional 
members. 

In cases where the individual applicant has 
accumulated a relatively extensive background, 
locals will want to so notify the employer. The 
probation officer can lend his assistance to union 
officials in this regard, educating them as how to 
best present and interpret such cases to the 
employer. 

Entrance to unions of skilled workers is usually 
made on the apprenticeship level with a major 
requirement that the applicant be 25 years of age 
or younger. It is possible for men who have had 4 
or more years’ experience in a skilled trade to 
gain journeyman status by passing an examination 
given by the union. Initiation fees and monthly 
dues vary with geographic areas and types of 
trades. I consider it a real tribute to the sympa- 
thetic understanding of union officials when I say 
that most unions will permit an applicant to work 
for 30 days or more before making payments of 
initiation fees when they know that the new mem- 
ber simply does not have the necessary funds. 
Here, as with employers, at least the initial con- 
tact should be made with those officials who are 
on the policy making level. 


The Role of State Employment Services 


Every person seeking work ought to register, 
at the outset, with the local state employment 
service. These agencies usually know about 25 to 
50 percent of all job openings in their areas. They 
are equipped to offer special counseling and place- 
ment services. They have facilities for adminis- 
tering vocational tests such as the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery and Occupational Interest In- 
ventory. Most of these offices will prove helpful 
in any job-finding effort. 

The probation officer can be helpful in inter- 
preting the unique needs of the probationer to the 
potential employer. Most state employment service 
offices urge that persons possessing special prob- 
lems seek the services of one of their counselors 
rather than seek application in the regular man- 
ner. Here, too, the probation officer can assist the 
probationer in obtaining an interview with the 
proper officials. 


Other Sources of Assistance 


There are numerous community agencies avail- 
able in most of the larger cities which will be 
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especially helpful in job-finding. Here we include 
the family and friends of the probationer or 
parolee. Ordinarily, the assistance of the family 
and friends is given top rating as a job-finding 
aid. Somewhat different circumstances prevail, 
however, in the cases of those who have been in 
conflict with the law. The difficulty with the pro- 
bationers and parolees is that their friends and 
relatives must first identify themselves as such, 
and must then reveal that their friend or relative 
has become involved with the law. This is a little 
difficult for many people, impossible for some. 
Sometimes, too, friends and relatives have so little 
contact with the public in general, and with em- 
ployment problems in particular, that they can 
offer no concrete assistance. Even so, the possi- 
bility of assistance from friends and relatives, at 
least as a source of information, should not be 
overlooked. 

The Salvation Army, Volunteers of America, 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, Goodwill Industries, 
and similar organizations have long been iden- 
tified as agencies sympathetic with, and helpful to, 
men who have been in trouble. It is a rare occasion 
when a request for help from one of these agencies 
goes unheeded. 

Other helpful agencies are the Urban League, 
American Friends Service Committee, Jewish wel- 
fare organizations, Travelers Aid Society, Alco- 
holics Anonymous, and YMCA. Certain of these 
agencies will be especially helpful where the ap- 
plicant is too old or physically handicapped to 
enter into full competition with younger, more 
physically fit persons. 


Self-Evaluation Should Be Encouraged 


In order to be a successful job applicant the 
individual must evaluate his worth as a potential 
employee and in this the assistance of the proba- 
tion officer can be extremely helpful. 

Too many job seekers think of finding .a job 
entirely in terms of their own needs. Their first 
questions are likely to be: “How much does the 
job pay? what hours will I have to work? how 
much vacation with pay do I get?” Others may 
approach an employer with the statement, “I can 
do anything.” It should be quite obvious that none 
of these approaches would have any special appeal 
to employers because they, too, are likely to have 
selfish interests in selecting an employee and feel- 
ing, rightly enough, that the “I-can-do-anything” 
or “I-am-willing-to-start-any where” approach only 
signifies that the applicant has not given much 
thought to what he has to offer the employer. 


Past work experience, whether in the free 
world, in the military service, or in an institution. 
however limited, must be taken into consideration. 
Any trade training courses undertaken should be 
noted. Special skills, aptitudes, and job interests 
should be explored. The person’s economic needs 
should be considered in order to establish an ade- 
quate minimum beginning salary. Such a self- 
evaluation by the probationer should be given 
every encouragement and assistance by the proba- 
tion officer to the end that the applicant may come 
up with at least one and, better yet, two or ‘three 
tentative, yet logical, job selections. 

It might be well, at the outset, to encourage the 
probationer to set up two goals: a short range or 
immediate goal, and a long range plan for the 
future. This is often worth while because it is not 
always possible to effect an immediate placement 
that will satisfy both the present needs and future 
ambitions of the applicant. 

In some cases it may not be possible for the pro- 
bationer to make a selection or to come to a deci- 
sion on the basis of his self-evaluation. He may 
still flounder about mentally, unable to make a 
choice; in such instances it would be well for the 
applicant to make use of the free testing and coun- 
seling assistance of the local state employment 
service. These units have instituted a well-rounded 
and complete program of vocational testing, with 
competent staffs. The result of such testing and 
counseling may make it possible for the individual 
to make a decision as to the fields of employment 
he ought to consider. Arrangements for such test- 
ing service can be made by the probation officer 
either through personal contact or by telephone. 


Presenting the Case Effectively 


I have outlined a procedure to follow prior to 
the applicant’s visits to the employer. No matter 
how carefully this prior planning may have been 
done, success or failure of the over-all plan hinges 
now on the next step—the manner in which the 
case is presented to the employer by the applicant 
in person or by the probation officer. As was indi- 
cated earlier, possibilities of successful placement 
will be enhanced when the probation officer has 
become acquainted with the employer and “broken 
ground,” so to speak, before making the actual 
application. 

Employers without experience in hiring proba- 
tioners or parolees will often be found to share the 
all-too-common view that lawbreakers are a sep- 
arate and distinct classification of humanity. They 
picture the offender along lines dramatized in 
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motion pictures. They portray him as a person 
steeped in criminal lore and planning further 
criminal activity, with no skills or interest in 
work, and completely untrustworthy. To overcome 
such prejudices involves a good deal of thought 
and study as to the most effective manner of 
presentation. 

Wherever possible, the applicant or the proba- 
tion officer should try to reach the head of the firm 
for the initial presentation. It often is a waste of 
time and effort to seek employment through the 
usual channels; that is, beginning with lesser 
officials. They may be high type workers and well- 
intentioned, but they may be unfamiliar with the 
firm’s policy with reference to the employment of 
offenders, and in most cases, moreover, they will 
have to refer the matter to the head of the firm for 
a final decision. Making direct application to the 
proprietor or general manager will save both time 
and trouble. 

Wherever possible, the probationer or parolee 
should see the employer in person. Often precon- 
ceived notions about offenders are dispelled when 
they see that the probationer or parolee is, in most 
instances, no different than others in their employ. 
If the job applicant will approach the employer 
frankly and objectively, removing any doubts as 
to his sincerity of purpose, the battle is half won. 
If he can then go further, by intelligently describ- 
ing the skills, knowledge, and abilities he can bring 
to the job, he is well on the way to overcoming any 
existing prejudices. 


Shall the Applicant Reveal His Arrest Record? 


Human nature being what it is, most offenders 
have difficulty facing up to an employer and ad- 
mitting their arrest record. They ask, “Should I 
reveal my record and probably have the door to 
employment closed in my face, or should I conceal 
it, get the job and the opportunity to prove my 
trustworthiness, so that the employer would have 
this to weigh against my record, should he later 
discover it?” From the employers’ viewpoint there 
is but one answer to this question, and that answer 
lies in complete frankness. Most firms today re- 
quire the applicant to fill out lengthy employment 
forms. These almost universally contain questions 
as to prior arrests or convictions. To falsify or 
in any way conceal a record is usually considered 
unpardonable by the average employer. Where 
falsification of records has been uncovered the 
applicant usually loses his job immediately. The 
mere act of disclosing the arrest record is, in it- 
self, one of the strongest and best evidences of the 
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frankness and sincerity which is so valued by the 
employer. For the applicant’s own good, for the 
protection of his future with the firm, a frank 
approach is necessary. When the employer is in 
possession of all the facts he is prepared to deal 
with the occasional scandalmonger who, for one 
reason or another, wants the probationer to lose 
his job. Frankness is insurance for job security. 

Any fears that the probationer may have that 
his record will be made known to every supervisor 
and fellow employee within the plant, should be 
discounted. In my 9 years of experience in dealing 
with employers I never once uncovered an instance 
where the employer revealed such information to 
any other than one or two key men within the 
plant. The probation officer, in instances where he 
is making the presentation for the job applicant, 
should first discuss with the applicant his plan of 
approach and the statements he is going to make. 

Although I have emphasized the importance of 
frankness regarding the criminal record, it is to 
be noted that nothing was said about emphasizing 
this record. On the contrary, one would no more 
emphasize the criminal record than one would 
emphasize the lack of a hand or a foot in the case 
of a person with such a disability. The criminal 
record should be called to the employers’ attention 
but emphasis should be placed on the applicant’s 
sincerity of purpose, and the skills and interests 
he has to offer the employer. 

The safest guide in making a careful and effec- 
tive presentation is to keep the employers’ inter- 
ests and viewpoint in mind at all times. 


Close Followup Necessary 


While it is essential that the probation officer 
maintain close contact with the probationer during 
the job-seeking effort, it is equally important that 
a continuing, close relationship be maintained 
with the probationer for the first few weeks on 
the new job. The fight to win the job may have 
been won, but the battle to gain the confidence and 
trust of the employer and supervisors, and to hold 
the job, has just begun. Trust and confidence is 
not to be won in a single day or a single week. The 
new employee must be encouraged to pay strict 
attention to his job, devoting himself to punctual- 
ity, to improving himself on the job, to establish- 
ing a good work record, and to cooperating with 
fellow employees. He must be helped to fight that 
sensitiveness and those suspicions which lead him 
to feel that every whisper, any order, any repri- 
mand, or correction from supervisors is a sure 
sign of prejudice and discrimination. 
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Until that first payday comes he must have a 
plan that will provide him with food, lodging, 
clothing, and perhaps hand tools or other equip- 
ment. It may be necessary to arrange credit 
through the probation officer to purchase some of 
these items. The probationer must carefully plan 
each expenditure, for several pay periods must 
pass before he is out of danger. As it is difficult 
and often unwise for the probation officer to make 
continuing or frequent contact with the employer 
regarding the employee’s status, the probationer 
should be encouraged to call on the probation 
officer when problems of any sort arise. 


In Conclusion 


Most experienced probation officers need little 
guidance in the field of job placement and employ- 
ment counseling. They have developed techniques 
and good employer and employment agency con- 
tacts to the point where, oftentimes, a single well- 
placed telephone call will open the way for a 
personal interview for the probationer and in 
many cases result in actual placement. However, 
I remember when a newly appointed probation 
officer called me out of earshot of his chief and 
admitted that he did not know the first step in 
organizing and developing a job-finding program. 
It is to these younger and less experienced officers 
that this article is primarily directed. The new 
probation officer has many things to learn. One of 
his more important roles will be that of employ- 
ment counseling and job-finding. Institution pa- 
role officers will lend their assistance in the case 
of releasees. Institutional placement officers will 


also be helpful. Friends and relatives will try to 
help. The probationer himself should be active in 
his own behalf. But, throughout the entire pro- 
gram of counseling, job placement, and followup, 
the probation officer will be the key man. 

To fulfill successfully his role as “key man’ the 
probation officer must study the area over which 
he has supervision in order that he may become 
thoroughly conversant with the labor market and 
working conditions. He must become so well ac- 
quainted with the individual probationer that he 
can recognize whether or not that person has prop- 
erly evaluated himself as a potential employee and 
has developed a workable job-seeking program. He 
must, over a period of time, establish such good 
employer, union, and agency contacts that he will 
have a working file to which he can resort when 
counseling the probationer about to embark on a 
job-seeking campaign. He must remember that 
employers are mainly interested in getting the 
right man to fit the job. He must so govern his atti- 
tudes that he will, at all times, adhere to the phi- 
losophy that any man deserves his assistance if he 
is sincere in his desire ‘to become a respected 
member of the community. While acting princi- 
pally as a counselor he must stand ready, from 
time to time, to take an active personal part in 
the presentation and interpretation of the indi- 
vidual case to the employer. 

Finally, he must so contrive to budget his time 
that those probationers under his supervision who 
are embarking on the first few weeks of their 
rehabilitative program receive the attention, as- 
sistance, and encouragement they need. 


An Employer’s Views About Hiring a Man 
Who Has Served Time 


straight to start with; I came here to talk to 
you, not to preach. I’m not much of a speaker, 
so if you’ll all relax I think we’ll get along. 

““A few weeks ago I was asked to talk to you on 
how an employer feels about hiring a man that has 
served time and while you may not believe some of 
the things I say—they might not represent what a 
lot of other people would say or believe—I want 


to stare wit let’s get something 


you to know, here and now, that what I say, I be- 
lieve. 


“I don’t particularly feel I am experienced 
enough in the ways of the world to give advice un- 
asked, but you want to know how an employer 
feels and I’m going to do my best to tell you how 
one employer feels. 

“First, perhaps I should make my position clear. 
It is that of the operator of a small drug firm. I 
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know all the people who work for me and know 
how much I depend upon them. If they were to 
quit I’d be out of business because I couldn’t do all 
the work myself. Between me and my employees 
there is a relationship that grounds on mutual re- 
spect and understanding and this is also true of 
most of the employers I have met while I’ve been 
in the drug business. Regardless of what you may 
have heard of the hardheartedness and money- 
grubbing of businessmen, it just isn’t so. No, I’m 
not trying to tell you the average businessman 
isn’t there to make every dollar he can, but the 
longer you are in your own business, the more you 
find out that your biggest business asset is satisfied 
employees. The most important asset is not the 
store, not the merchandise, not the money I have 
in the bank, but my personnel. And how I learned 
it during the last 5 or 6 years when merchandise 
was hard to get, and good employees even harder! 


Epitor’s NoTE: This statement is a verbatim ac- 
count of a meeting at the United States Penitentiary 
at McNeil Island, Washington, of a prerelease group 
of 50 together with the owner of a drug firm who had 
been invited to discuss the attitude of employers to- 
ward the hiring of persons who have served time. 
The questions and concerns of the men and the re- 
plies of the employer are characteristic of those that 
come up for discussion at prerelease meetings. This 
vivid and readable account will be of interest and 
help not only to probation and parole officers but to 
probationers and parolees as well. 


“During those years when a person came in and 
wanted a job you looked up and asked the person- 
nel man: ‘Can they walk?’ If he nodded his head 
you hired the person immediately. It’s a bit differ- 
ent now. Our employees get a thorough checking 
before we let them come to work. We’re in a posi- 
tion to pick and choose, and naturally we take only 
the best. Why? Because a good employee makes the 
most money for you and to keep a good employee 
you go to quite some lengths. At present we are 
encouraging our employees to buy a share in the 
company and make it easy for them to do it with 
small monthly deductions. And we do this because 
we want them to feel more than that they are just 
coming to work. We want them to feel they own 
part of every article they sell, and the better serv- 
ice they give the more goods they sell and the more 
money we’ll all make. 

“As I said before, we have passed the state 
where we had to take anyone. We can now pick 
and choose, and the basis of our selection is that 
we pick the person we feel is best fitted for the job. 
When we get that person the job is done better and 
we make more money. And how do you get the 
best person? You hire the best available and then 
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develop him. And if he can’t be developed, can’t be 
improved, you fire him! 

“When I was asked to talk to you my first re- 
action was to say, ‘No.’ I wondered what I could 
say that would matter. And then I was handed a 
list of questions you asked. I’ll read it to you now, 
or perhaps I’d better just take the questions the 
writers proposed and answer them one by one. 
Now whether you like it or not, believe it or not, 
I’m going to answer these questions as I see the 
answer.” 


“Should I tell my employer of my record?” 


Employer.—‘Put yourself in my place or any 
employer’s place. What do you want? You want a 
man who can do the job and you want to know 
about the man that is going to work for you. You 
give him an application to fill out. It asks: ‘Name 
and address; and then, previous employment: be- 
gin with the last employer first, fill out length of 
time you worked for employer, work you did, 
salary and reason for leaving.’ If I filled out one 
for you and I’d worked last in 1944, what is the 
first question you’d ask me? You’re damn right 
you would! ‘Where have you been the last several 
years?’ and I’d have to tell or you wouldn’t give 
me the job. 

“Put this in your mind and keep it there. If 
your employer fires you because you have a rec- 
ord, you didn’t have a job in the first place! 

“There is only one answer to the question. Cer- 
tainly you should tell him. And if you don’t tell 
him then every checkup, every bit of criticism, 
every heavy look you’re going to feel is directed 
right at you, and you’d really get that if you 
worked for me. But how the devil are you going to 
do your job right if you’re worried every hour of 
the day that you are going to lose your job? By not 
telling you’re being unfair to yourself. You just 
cannot go to an employer with dirty hands and 
expect his hands to be clean. 

“Don’t think just going in and telling an em- 
ployer, ‘I’ve got a record,’ is going to get you a 
job. You’ve got to have the qualifications the em- 
ployer is looking for. If you haven’t the qualifica- 
tions, you’re not going to get the job and that 
isn’t being discriminated against. 

“And you’re not always going to get the job you 
want even if you have the qualifications. Sure 
you’re going to have to walk up and down the 
street and take just whatever you can get, and 
while you’re doing it don’t think you’re the only 
one that ever did the same thing. Shortly after the 
first World War, in 1919 that was, I walked up and 
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down the streets of Vancouver, B.C., looking for a 
job. There I was, a college graduate, and couldn’t 
get a job of any kind. Sure, I thought I was being 
discriminated against. Everybody in all the stores 
was busy and I couldn’t even get anywhere near 
the kind of job I wanted. Yes, I found a job, at $18 
per week. Nice salary for a college graduate, but it 
was a job I could do and that’s why I was hired. 
And that’s the only way anyone gets a job. Because 
the employer is convinced you can do that job and 
do it better than someone else. I say this in answer 
to the second question, which asks: 


“Will the employer because of my record refuse 
to start me in a position for which I qualify?” 

Employer.—“Look, fellows, the average em- 
ployer is damn glad to get a competent employee 
and he’s going to try to keep this employee as well 
satisfied as he can, within reason. So if you’re a 
topnotch salesman you’re not going to make the 
employer any money sweeping the floor. If you 
want to work for me, you are not going to start in 
my job, but if you’re good I’m sure going to do 
everything I can to keep you.” 


“Will my employer tell the office manager and 
staff of my record?” 

Employer.—‘You’re here for a reason. You got 
out for a reason. And if you’re made of the right 
stuff, you belong out and you stay out. And it’s the 
‘way you conduct yourself that will give people 
your measure. I know that this sounds a bit like 
‘blarney,’ but I don’t think people pay much atten- 
tion to what’s happened in the past. So don’t worry 
about what the other person thinks. Most people 
don’t give your record a thought, and feeling they 
think about you is a condition largely created in 
your own mind. Your boss isn’t going around to 
tell the staff whom he hires, or why. After all, that 
is his job, to hire people. If he hires you, you’re 
going to be with the company until he gets ready 
to fire you. Don’t worry about that record.” 


“What are my chances of advancement if my 
record is known?” 


Employer.—‘‘If you want one man’s idea—and 
it may not be worth anything and I may be the 
only guy in the world that feels that way—you 
would be advanced as rapidly as it was possible if 
you worked for me. Actually I’d have more faith 
and trust and confidence in you simply because you 
told me about your record. I am naive enough to 
believe you are a little smarter than the average 
fellow because of your experience and that you 
wouldn’t let me down. If you did let me down, I’d 


just say you weren’t half as smart as I thought 
you were. But if you made good, don’t you see 
what a smart man you’d make out of me? People 
feel good when their judgment is substantiated. I 
could say: ‘I gave him a place of trust and look at 
him now.’ And everytime I pushed you up another 
notch my chest would swell out a little. Why 
shouldn’t I advance you? You bet your boots I 
would, just as long as you warranted it.” 


“Did he hire me out of pity?” 


Employer.—‘Tf you had a job someone gave you 
out of pity you wouldn’t be working for me. Maybe 
some philanthropic organization might hire you 
that way, but if I hired you, it would be because 


you could do the work and make some money for 
me.” 


“Will I be under constant supervision?” 


Employer.—“Yes! That’s how you get the most 
out of people. You keep prodding them. All of my 
people are under constant supervision. As an em- 
ployer that’s all I have to do and if I didn’t do it 
the people who work for me would feel neglected 
and hurt. And incidentally, anytime you’re work- 
ing for anyone, make sure they see you. That’s the 
way you get ahead, by someone noticing what you 
are doing. If you think I’m going to open your 
hand every time you take it out of the till—no. But 
I'll be around to know whether you’re making 
money for me or not.” 


“If something went wrong would I be automat- 
ically blamed?” 

Employer. ‘Get away from that persecution 
complex. The guys who ask these questions sound 
like they’re scared to death something’s going to 
happen to them. But there is no reason in the 
world to feel that way if you do your job, regard- 
less of what goes wrong. It makes me think the 
guy feels that he is prone to accident. You know, 
one man can walk down the street through broken 
glass barefoot and nothing happens. And this guy 
comes along in high-top boots and gets cut. If 
something goes wrong, someone was negligent. 
Whoever was negligent is going to hear from me. 

“How could I run a business under conditions 
other than that? You’re not going to be blamed 
unless I’m damned sure you were to blame. You’d 
probably get more leeway than would an ordinary 
employee because I’d hesitate to accuse you wrong- 
fully. Forget those thoughts. Come to work ready 
to look the world in the eyes. You’re as good as any 
man on the job or you wouldn’t have been hired. 


Ties, 
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No employer has money to waste on worthless em- 
ployees. 

“When people hire people they try to get as much 
information as they can possibly get about them. 
The employer wants to find out everything he can. 
What they like; what they don’t like; where they 
go to church; and where they spend their spare 
time. That’s what application blanks are for. And 
that is why they are studied. The personnel man- 
ager doesn’t just take your blank and toss it in a 
drawer. He studies it, and after he’s talked to you 
he has almost as much to fill out as you did. Some 
of the important factors the personnel manager 
must consider are: appearance, dress and groom- 
ing, knowledge of the job, grasp of job principles, 
and familiarity of job. 

“In my business when I hire a man I want him 
to look neat. He has to meet the public and scores 
of people look at him during the day and judge 
our store by him. We figure, too, if a man looks 
neat it also indicates character and habits. And 
knowledge of the job. Sure, some guy shows up 
and says: ‘I have worked in a drug store all my 
life.’ So I ask him, ‘If a customer came in and 
asked for something for a cold what would you 
recommend ?” 

Answer from members of group: “Castor oil!” 

Employer.—‘You’re fired, even before you’re 
hired! In the first place castor oil isn’t worth a 
damn for a cold, but more than that, we don’t make 
a nickle on it. What kind of an employee are you. 
You’ve got to recommend something that will he'p 
the customer and at the same time make money for 
the store. You see, we’re in a position to pick and 
choose. We look for a man with business acumen, 
with essential knowledge, and with qualities we 
can develop. 

“This pamphlet I’m now reading from is de- 
veloped to aid men in evaluating new employees 
or would-be employees. It’s developed through the 
research of thousands of people who looked for 
jobs and a lot of employers use it. 

“We employers look for self-assurance. Now 
that doesn’t mean cockiness and playfulness. We 
look for men who look like they can take care of 
themselves and not be easily upset. We may even 
needle a would-be employee to get his reaction. I 
might even make some remark about your record 
just to see what you would do. I take a jab at you. 


I try to get you sore, just to see the reaction. 

“Cooperation—ability and willingness to work 
with others. Now a lot of us think we’re coopera- 
tive, but we aren’t. I have seen a whole organ- 
ization torn to pieces because some guy came in 
that wouldn’t cooperate. He felt that someone 
wasn’t doing quite all he should, so he didn’t either. 
Result: pretty soon no one was doing his work. 

“Command of language and handling of ideas 
are other factors. Naturally in my business, which 
is primarily selling, command of language is most 
important. So if you want to be a salesman you 
have to know how to use your language. 

“Health, stamina, physical drive, and record of 
previous employment are also important. I’m going 
to read you part of a letter that came to the insti- 
tution. It’s from the Blank Company. ‘We are glad 
to aid Mr. Inmate in his rehabilitation. We notice 
he has operated a jumbo-drilling machine and as 
part of our project is 4,000 feet of tunnel drilling, 
he can join our tunnel crew.’ 

“And there you have it. This man had some- 
thing to offer. Something the Blank Company 
could use. He had experience with the drilling 
machine. Blank Company didn’t care about the 
record, they wanted a man to operate a drilling 
machine. Experience! I have a dozen applications 
on my desk right now, all of them from people I 
would like to hire, except they don’t have the 
right experience. 

“And here’s another letter the institution re- 
ceived. It’s from a union in San Francisco and 
states: ‘We cannot aid you in finding this man a 
job. At the present time several hundred of our 
own members are out of work.’ 

“So you see sometimes even when you have ex- 
perience, you can’t locate a job. So how much 
tougher it’s going to be for the fellow without 
experience. 

“Now, fellows, I have given you the facts as I 
see them. I’m just one employer but what I’ve said, 
I believe. And I believe, too, that if there’s a job 
open where you make your application, and you 
have the skill to fill that job, no one’s going to give 
that record of yours much thought as long as you 
do a good job. If I’ve done you fellows some good 
I’m glad and I want you also to know it’s done me 
some good to talk to you.” 


The devil never tempted a man whom he found judiciously 
employed.—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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Locating the Family Deserter 


By JAcoB T. ZUKERMAN 
Executive Director and Chief Counsel, National Desertion Bureau, New York City 


nomenon. From time immemorial there have 

been stories of the deserting husband, of the 
suddenly missing mother, of the vanishing son. 
Even back in the 12th century laws were created 
to provide public aid to abandoned wives. And 
yet, it is only in the last 5 years or more that there 
has been apparent a growing concern on the 
American scene about the extent and results of 
this type of marital disruption which has been 
aptly called “the poor man’s divorce.” Certainly 
those of us who are currently active in the field 
of family law have been more conscious than ever 
of the seriousness of the problems presented by 
the family deserter. 

An analysis of the figures of the Social Security 
Administration provides the startling information 
that there must be approximately 4,500,000 wives 
and children in the United States today who are 
not being adequately supported by estranged 
fathers. Included in this group are some 1,904,850 
wives and children who have been deserted by 
their husbands and fathers ; some 1,460,714 women 
and children who have been abandoned by the 
fathers in out-of-wedlock situations, and about 
1,106,963 women and children who are not being 
adequately provided for by divorced or legally- 
separated fathers. Equally significant is the 1951 
estimate of 288,000 families receiving Federal Aid 
to Dependent Children assistance due to the de- 
sertion of the father—at an annual cost of approx- 
imately $242,000,000! 

When, in addition, we begin to consider the 
social and psychological effects of the disruption 
of normal family relationships which result from 
desertion, we have reason to be appalled by the 
community’s failure, in past years, to show more 
than token interest in this very serious form of 
social disorganization. For many years, ever since 
1905, the National Desertion Bureau, a nonfee 
sociolegal agency, financed in the main by the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New York, 
has been the only organization in the world spe- 
cializing in the field of family desertion. And even 
when locations were affected it was always a 
very difficult matter to enforce support if the 
missing relative was located beyond state lines. 


Pvome: DESERTION is by no means a new phe- 
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The existing state abandonment laws were seldom 
enforced and, even when carried out, resulted only 
in the extradition and imprisonment of the of- 
fender, rather than in the support of the deserted 
family. 

However, with the passage of the Uniform Sup- 
port of Dependents Law in 44 states and 3 terri- 
tories, it is now possible to proceed civilly against 
a deserting relative and to secure support even 
though the responsible relative remains in the 
other jurisdiction. This makes it even more im- 
perative to determine the whereabouts of the miss- 
ing husband, wife, and parents. It is with a view 
to assisting courts and other agencies in the loca- 
tion of these deserting relatives that we describe 
here some of the tried and true methods employed 
by the National Desertion Bureau in its many 
years of seeking missing people. In its work with 
over sixty thousand cases, the Bureau has devel- 
oped specialized techniques which are particu- 
larly suited to dealing with a social problem such 
as family breakup. Not all of these can be used by 
other agencies, not all are we free to disclose, but 
there are many which may be attempted by other 
organizations. In using any of these methods it 
is important to emphasize that the point of view 
in approaching these sources of information— 
which greatly increases their cooperation—is that 
of a social rather than punitive agency. 


The Client, Relatives, and Friends 


Very often the deserted client is an excellent 
source of information which will lead to the loca- 
tion of the missing relative. It may be that the 
client has clues in her possession which she may 
not be aware of at all. Or else she knows she has 
information the true value of which she cannot 
estimate. For example, there may be in the home 
a recent employment record which will contain 


the Social Security number as well as the name ° 


and address of a recent employer. Sometimes 
there is a membership card or letter from a friend 
in another city which may have been carelessly 
left behind. It is wise, therefore, to discuss all of 
these possibilities with the client. 

Similarly, the parents and brothers and sisters 
of the missing person may be in a position to help 


— 


. 
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with information, especially if they are approached 
in the right way. Because there may be some hard 
feeling between the man’s relatives and the wife, 
the relatives may find it easier to discuss the 
situation with the agency representative, espe- 
cially if they are convinced of the interest of the 
agency in the welfare of the total family. Some- 
times they will give specific information as to 
present location. Other times they will at least get 
in touch with the missing person and urge him to 
contact the agency. 

If the relatives reside in another town and a 
letter does not get results, it is, of course, advis- 
able to ask a corresponding agency in that city to 
visit or contact these relatives. Very often the 
deserter may be either living with these folks or, 
at least, visiting them because there always is a 
tendency for the missing person to seek a spot 
where he expects to find sympathy, particularly 
when there have been differences between the 
deserter’s family and the deserted spouse. 

Friends and acquaintances of the missing per- 
son frequently prove helpful, too, because of the 
tendency of deserters to contact intimates or even 
to have discussed tentative plans prior to actually 
leaving home. Special emphasis should be placed 
upon reaching so-called “buddies.” 

It has often been said there are at least three 
sides to every story—the husband’s, the wife’s, 
and the real story. It is, on occasion, possible to 
arrive at the real story by contacting mutual 
friends of the family who may be in a position to 
give a clearer picture of the social situation so as 
to enable one to determine the possible course 
which the deserter has taken. 


Other Spouses or “Third Persons” 


Where there has been a previous marriage of the 
deserter, the spouse and children of that previous 
marriage may be in touch with the missing person, 
either because there has been some continuing 
contact or because the deserter may now find it 
more conscionable to return to an earlier fold. If 
there has been a divorce from the wife in whom 
we are interested, it is possible that he may have 
remarried. Thus, it might be important to try to 
contact the more recent wife (it will be found in 
many situations that even this later spouse will 
join in the search). Certainly, in all cases the in- 
laws and relatives of a previous or present mar- 
riage may prove helpful in giving information or 
leads. 

If it is known or believed that the deserter is 
living with a third person, the so-called “other 


man or woman,” it might be wise to search for 
this third person by checking some of the same 
sources suggested throughout this article in rela- 
tion to the deserter himself. Where the name of 
the so-called third person is unknown, it is impor- 
tant to make contact with friends, relatives, em- 
ployers, or coworkers of the deserter who, surpris- 
ingly enough, often have specific information as to 
the identity of the individual involved. 


Health Factors 


When the missing person is known to be ill and 
to be receiving treatment, it is possible to contact 
the physician who, although not legally required 
to do so, may cooperate -because of the social 
situation involved. Similarly, while a hospital or 
clinic where the missing person was treated may 
hesitate to provide information, it is possible to 
discuss the matter with the medical social worker. 
In any event, though hospitals may not always 
give complete information they will, generally, 
indicate whether the deserter has been recently 
known to them. If it is known that the missing 
person suffers from a particular ailment which 
requires a certain climate, consideration should 
be given to the possibility that the deserter may 
have relocated himself in such a clime. 


Employment History 


The employment history of a missing person is 
a very vital source of information. In all cases it 
is helpful to contact the last known employer to 
determine the date of last employment, address 
on record, salary, and exact type of work done. 
It is impossible to overestimate the importance of 
knowing the specific type of work done within a 
given occupation, especially in determining union 
membership and possible re-employment. Thus, 
if a man is known to work in the cloak industry, 
it is wise to find out whether he is a presser, 
operator, cutter, finisher, etc. A very inportant 
bit of information to seek from the employer, too, 
is the Social Security number; also the name and 
address of the union with which the worker may 
be affiliated. It is wise, also, to check here some 
other clues such as acquaintances in the place of 
work, requests for references received, and names 
given by the deserter as references in applying 
for the job. Similarly, previous employers may be 
contacted for additional information. It is some- 
times possible to guess at the city to which a de- 
serter may have moved by knowing where the 
individual’s type of work is available. 
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If the deserter was in his own business, it is 
helpful to learn something about the names of the 
trade associations, the people with whom he did 
business, the houses he bought from and sold to, 
as well as the trade directories which might be 
available. 

Very often the individual in his desire to escape 
will assume another type of work. So, it is impor- 
tant to know whether he has any other skills or 
experience, or whether he has ever expressed an 
interest in another kind of work. One should 
determine, also, if a license is required for the 
missing person’s occupation and who would issue 
such a license. 

In contacting unions or associations to which 
the deserter may have belonged it is helpful to 
know the exact number of the union local, since 
in most large unions the national office does not 
have a record of members. Many unions will not 
give information as a matter of policy, but some 
will forward a letter to the last recorded address. 
There are directories issued by unions which list 
locals. There is, for example, a “Directory of 
Labor Organizations in New York State” issued 
by the New York State Department of Labor in 
Albany. 


Memberships and Habits 


A society or lodge in which the individual is or 
has been a member is a good source of informa- 
tion. One should therefore determine the specific 
name or number of the lodge or society and the 
address of the secretary or other officer of the 
group. Consideration should be given as to when 
and by whom the deserter’s dues were last paid 
and whether any benefits have been collected 
since the time of leaving. If membership has been 
transferred, one should get the new address. 

If the individual has been known to be a church- 
goer or, at least, to have been a member of a reli- 
gious group, contact with the pastor or other 
officials is helpful. Very often a religious officer 
will serve as a contact point in getting the de- 
serter or his family to respond. 

Where the missing person has been a member 
of a political or community club, information may 
be available from such a source, particularly if 
the deserter has been known to have spent con- 
siderable time in the clubhouse with his cronies. 

On some occasions, it is possible to determine 
where a deserter may have gone because of the 
individual’s interest in particular types of enter- 
tainment or sports. Thus, if he follows the races 
or is likely to frequent boxing bouts, these leads 


should be followed up. Similarly the frequency of 
an individual’s imbibing at certain bars should be 
checked. It is amazing how cooperative a barten- 
der can be in “helping a fellow to get straightened 


out.” 


Financial Records 


Where it is known that the missing person 
owned real estate or other property, knowledge 
of the details of ownership is of extreme value. 
In many towns a search of the Registrar’s Office 
or of that of the Recorder of Deeds will prove 
helpful, especially where records are kept alpha- 
betically. Other city or county departments may 
also have information. 

Some insurance companies will cooperate in 
providing leads especially if they are also inter- 
ested in searching for the same individual. In 
larger cities it is important to know the branch 
office as well as the number of the policy. Bank 
accounts may possibly be checked for changes of 
address or for recent activity. 

A very important source is the local Collector 
of Internal Revenue who,. under Section 55(e) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, is permitted to advise 
whether or not an income tax return was filed by 
a specific taxpayer and, if so, to give the name and 
address appearing on the return. But, since re- 
turns are kept in the offices of the several Collec- 
tors of Internal Revenue where filed, it is essen- 
tial to check with the Collector in that district 
in which it is suspected that the missing person 
may have filed such a return. It is best to give 
some identifying information where the name is 
a common one as, for example, the Social Security 
number or the last known address even if that 
address was in another district. 


Military and Other Government Records 


If it is suspected that the missing person is 
presently in military service, contact should be 
made with the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast 
Guard in Washington, D. C., giving as much iden- 
tifying information as possible, particularly the 
date and place of birth, parents’ names and pre- 
vious service record number. To check for the 
latest known address of a discharged veteran of 
World War II, if the service serial number is 
known, contact should be made with the Demobi- 
lized Record Unit of World War II, 4300 Good- 
fellow Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. If the serial 
number is not known or if the individual is a vet- 
eran of another war, contact should be made with 
each of the services in Washington. 
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Important it is to note that the Veterans’ 
Administration will not provide information as 
to addresses to which benefits are being sent, but 
that if there is a warrant extant, the court which 
has issued the warrant can secure such informa- 
tion by sending a copy of the warrant to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

It is possible to learn whether a passport has 
been issued to a United States citizen by writing 
to the Passport Division, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. If a deserter is known to be 
living in a foreign country and, if he or his wife 
is a United States citizen, the Department of State 
may be requested to have its Consul contact the 
person sought or, in some cases, relatives who 
may know where the deserter is located. 


Court Records 


Should the missing person be known to have 
been involved in a civil court proceeding, inquiry 
may be made at the local court for recent activity 

-or for the last known address. If the deserter is 
known or believed to have a criminal record, 
check should be made with the authorities in the 
locality where the crime was committed, or with 
the probation or parole officials covering that area. 

If the deserter is known or believed to have 
been in touch with any attorneys, the attorneys 
should be contacted. Although, in most cases, 
attorneys will not be in a position to disclose 
information without consent of their clients, yet 
our experience has shown that, in many such in- 
stances, such an approach does lead to a voluntary 
appearance or communication on the part of the 
missing person. 


Automobile Records 


It is wise to check the current or recent auto- 
mobile ownership or driver’s licenses with the 
Motor Vehicle Bureau of the state in which the 
missing person is likely to be located. In some 
states this information is provided without fee. 


Others do make a charge while still others, like 
California, Washington, Texas and Colorado, will 
provide information only through the Statistical 
Research Bureau, 82714 Jay Street, Sacramento, 
California, which is a fee charging organization. 
In all instances, it is important to provide such in- 
formation as birthdate, birthplace, height, weight, 
color of hair and eyes, and occupation. 


Directories 


There are many directories which may prove 
of help. There is, for example, the telephone di- 
rectory which surprisingly enough may give the 
information desired, especially when the deserter 
has been missing for a number of years. In many 
towns and cities there are complete listings of all 
inhabitants in city directories, which are gen- 
erally available in the libraries of the larger cities. 
There are also trade directories and labor organ- 
ization directories. 

Very often state census records may be helpful, 
since these are open to the public. Similarly the 
records of the Board of Elections will indicate 
whether an individual registered or voted from 
a particular address. 


A Word of Caution 


These, then, are a few suggestions which may 
be helpful in searching for family deserters. There 
are many more which require more expert and 
specialized skills. But if even some of these de- 
scribed above are utilized, the results should jus- 
tify the effort. And it should be obvious that the 
more techniques employed, the better will be the 
chance of location. 

While the National Desertion Bureau, because 
of its limited staff, cannot possibly assume the 
whole task of locating the missing family member, 
we are always ready to assist any agency in devel- 
oping the kind of apparatus which will enable 
them to help in meeting this very serious form of 
marital disruption. 


Justice is the great interest of man on earth. It is a 
ligament which holds civilized beings and civilized nations 


together.—Daniel Webster 
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Letter to the Editor 


The M’Naghten Rules 
To THE EDITOR: 


Just too late to be mentioned in my article on “The 
M’Naghten Rule in Its Present-Day Setting” in the Sep- 
tember issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, came news that the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 
has been published in London. An advance copy of the 
Commission’s conclusions and recommendations with re- 
spect to insanity as a defense has been furnished me by 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, who had testified before the Commission as an 
expert. This report is probably the most important re- 
evaluation of the problem to appear in many years. 

The members of the Commission (with one dissentient) 
considered “that the test of responsibility laid down in 
England by the M’Naghten Rules is so defective that the 
law on the subject ought to be changed.” 

If an alteration were to be made by extending the scope 
of the Rules, the Commission suggested that a formula on 
the following lines be adopted: 

“The jury must be satisfied that, at the time of com- 
mitting the act, the accused, as a result of disease of the 
mind or mental deficiency, (a) did not know the nature and 
quality of the act or (b) did not know that it was wrong 
or (c) was incapable of preventing himself from com- 
mitting it.” 

Although feeling that it would be better to amend the 
Rules in this way than to leave them as they are, even 
though this formula might not prove wholly satisfactory. a 
majority of the Commission (with three dissentients) 
would go farther. They considered “that a preferable 
amendment of the law would be to abrogate the M’Naghten 
Rules and leave the jury to determine whether at the time 
of the act the accused was suffering from disease of the 
mind or mental deficiency to such a degree that he ought 
not be held responsible.” 

Thus it appears that this important report recommends 
at least adding irresistible impulse to the right-and-wrong 
test and, preferably, abolishing all legal tests and adopting 
something like the New Hampshire view. In_fact, the 
recommendation would go beyond the New Hampshire 
position, which still requires that the mental disorder must 
be such as to have rendered the accused incapable of the 
guilty intent necessary to constitute the crime charged. 
The Commission’s recommendation is more loosely worded, 
and apparently would permit acquittal of an accused 
whenever he was shown to have been sufferine from a 
major psychosis or gross mental defect at the time of the 
act. 
“If the duty,” says the Commission majority, “of de- 
ciding this question in the light of the facts of each case 
were placed squarely on the jury, the Judge, in summing 
up, would be free—as he was before 1843—to bring to 
their attention all such evidence as might tell for and 
against a decision that the accused was so insane as not to 
be responsible for his actions, and he might be helned 
rather than hindered by not being required to direct them 


that they must concentrate their attention on such points 
as are specified in a legal definition, to the exclusion or 
subordination of other points which may be of equal or 
greater importance for the right determination of the 
particular case before the court.” 

The minority members take strong exception to this 
latter recommendation. “It is,” they say, “the traditional 
duty of our criminal law to lay down by definition—as 
clearly as possible—the essential elements of liability to 
conviction and punishment. From the difficulties of the 
matter we cannot infer that the law should be allowed to 
shirk its duty by requiring the jury to come to a decision 
without the guidance of a general principle or criterion. 
The advance in psychiatric knowledge has shown that in 
assessing responsibility it is necessary to take account of 
mental abnormalities involving emotional as well as intel- 
lectual derangement and that in this respect the M’Naghten 
Rules are inadequate; but it has not shown that some 
criterion is not needed. Therefore, whether a particular 
form or degree of mental abnormality should or should not 
relieve a person from responsibility for his act still re- 
mains a question for the law to decide. The frequent dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the mental condition of the accused 
and, still more, of assessing its effect on his conduct at the 
time of the act; the technicality and complexity of psychi- 
atric evidence; the conflicts of opinion which occur between 
medical witnesses; the emotional atmosphere which often 
prevails in trials for murder—all these make it imperative 
that the law should give the jury clear and simple prin- 
ciples on which to base their verdict.” 

“. . .Any legal rule requires careful interpretation and 
intelligent application in marginal cases; the fact that the 
criterion of responsibility cannot be defined with complete 
scientific precision is not a sufficient reason for not defining 
it at all. The early crude and narrow rule was gradually 
enlarged by judicial interpretation. The M’Naghten Rules, 
which marked a considerable advance, introduced a benefi- 
cial element of precision. But largely as the result of the 
development of medical science, the definition contained in 
them has been—in its turn—widened by interpretation. We 
do not think that a formula could be devised which would 
infallibly ensure that the jury would never convict a 
person who should be excused on the grounds of insanity 
or acquit a person who should be convicted; there will 
always be an arbitrary element in the decision of the jury, 
which no amendment of the law can eliminate. The advan- 
tage of a formula is that it serves to limit the arbitrary 
element and to promote uniformity, as well as to help the 
jury to decide between conflicting views. It is as much a 
safeguard for the offender in some cases as in others it is a 
safeguard against unjustifiable acquittals on the ground 
of insanity. To have no rule at all would be to leave the 
decision on which often a man’s life depends to the uncer- 
tain variations of ethical standard and emotional reaction 
which may influence the minds of members of a jury.” 


November 24, 1953 HENRY WEIHOFEN 
Professor of Law 
University of New Mexico 


We have exhaustively compared, with regard to many physical characters, different 
kinds of criminals with each other, and criminals, as a class, with the law-abiding pub- 
lic. . . . Our results nowhere confirm the evidence (of a criminal type), nor justify the 
allegation of criminal anthropologists. They challenge their evidence at almost every 
point. In fact, both with regard to measurements and the presence of physical anomalies 
in criminals, our statistics present a startling conformity with similar statistics of the 
law-abiding class. Our inevitable conclusion must be that there is no such thing as a 
physical criminal type.—CHARLES GORING in The English Convict. 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. When probation is revoked may the sentence originally 
imposed be either increased or reduced? 

We have been requested to touch on this subject again 
and we oblige briefly. The answer is, of course, that a 
sentence in such case may be reduced but not increased. 

The doubt entertained concerning that final sentence in 
Section 2 of the original Probation Act, which authorized 
a court, upon revocation of probation or revocation of 
suspension of sentence, “to impose any sentence which 
might originally have been imposed,” was resolved by the 
Supreme Court in 1943 in Roberts v. United States, 320 
US. 264. It held that when sentence is imposed and its 
execution suspended there may be no increase thereof on 
revocation of probation. The Court did not consider or rule 
on the issue whether such a sentence could be reduced 
lawfully, and opinion among those concerned with pro- 
bation was thereafter sharply divided. But that uncertainty 
was laid at rest when Title 18, U.S.C., as amended, became 
effective on September 1, 1948. The rule is clearly spelled 
out by the last sentence of Section 3653 of that Title as 
follows: 


Such probationer shall forthwith be taken before the 
court and the court may revoke the probation and require 
him to serve the sentence imposed, or any lesser sentence, 
and, if imposition of sentence was suspended, may 
impose any sentence which might originally have been 
imposed. 


2. May probation granted by one judge be revoked by 
another iudge of the same court, or by a visiting judge? 
Both upon plain reason and by judicial decision the cor- 
rect answer is in the affirmative. To be sure, the same 
judge should hear the accusations and act accordingly, if 
available. However, at the time when a revocation pro- 
ceeding is contemplated the judge who granted probation 
might be presiding over a trial of long duration, or be 
physically unable to conduct court, or have become de- 
ceased. Such circumstances should not cause either failure 
or delay in meting out justice. But we are not left in any 
doubt inasmuch as the courts have spoken on the subject 
several times. In Sweet v. Sanford (Warden), 115 F. (2) 
213, the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit bluntly af- 
firmed the power of a judge other than he who granted 
robation, sitting in the same court, to revoke probation. 
n United States v. Moore, 101 F.(2) 56. the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit affirmed the power of a 
retired Justice of the Supreme Court, sitting by author- 
ization of the Chief Justice, to revoke probation while sit- 
ting in the court which granted probation. ’ 
Appropriate here is reference to a decision (dating from 
1937) that a visiting judge who grants probation has no 
further jurisdiction or power in the case after returning to 
his own district. That decision is Frad v. Kelly (Marshal), 
302 U.S. 312. There a judge from the Eastern District of 
New York presided at the trial of Frad in the Southern 
District of New York and imposed a sentence of imprison- 


ment to be followed by a period of probation. Shortly after . 


release from prison and entry upon probation, Frad filed 
an application with the sentencing judge, who had lone 
theretofore returned to his own district, to have the pro- 
ceedings against him terminated and to be discharged from 
further probation supervision. The petition was granted 
and an appropriate order filed with the clerk of court for 
the Southern District of New York. Subsequently a vro- 
bation officer in the latter district cited Frad for violation 


of probation and that action led to a challenge of the power 
of the sentencing (visiting) judge subsequently to dis- 
charge the subject from further probation. The Supreme 
Court held such power was lacking (a) because the statute 
authorizing designation of a judge to sit temporarily in 
another district permits him thereafter to act only in 
matters which came before him and were not concluded 
during his temporary assignment, and (b) because the 
application for termination of the probation constituted 
an entirely new matter. 


3. How should the 5-year probation period be computed 
under the circumstances recited below? 


The district court imposed sentence of 18 months and a 
fine on count one; 20 months and a fine on count two; sus- 
pended execution of sentence under count two, and placed 
defendant on probation for 5 years. The judgment con- 
tained no direction concerning service of the two sentences 
in relation to each other. Upon defendant’s conditional 
release from 18 months’ sentence he was taken into custody 
by the authorities of a distant state and committed by them 
as a parole violator. Upon discharge by the state, which 
occurred within 5 years from the date of imposition of 
sentence by the district court, the defendant came under 
supervision of the local federal probation officer under the 
transfer provisions of Section 3653. The latter official 
feels that the probation period has run without inter- 
ruption from the date of imposition of sentence in the 
absence of contrary direction, while the probation officer 
for the transferror district takes the view that the proba- 
tion period became effective upon defendant’s conditional 
release under the 18 months’ sentence. 

Variations in commencement of the probation period 
under plural consecutive sentences were discussed in this 
column for December 1952, but the question posed under 
the facts above outlined is entirely novel. In all probability 
this is not the first criminal case in which identical facts 
have existed but within our knowledge the question now 
presented has not been considered previously. 

Upon what rule or principle of law the probation officials 
in this case place reliance for their divergent views is not 
disclosed. Perhaps the opinion of the transferee officer 
rests on the rule laid down in Sanford (Warden) v. King, 
136 F.(2) 106, by the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit to the effect that a court’s silence regarding the 
start of a probationary period spells out the intention that 
it begin when sentence is imposed. Contrarily, the other 
officer may not agree with that rule which, after all, has 
not been enunciated by any other Circuit. In anv event, 
this writer’s conclusion in the premises differs from that of 
either of the two officers upon grounds set forth below. 

In the first place it is settled that the running of the 
probation period is tolled during service of a state sentence 
imposed for an offense committed during the probation 
period. United States ex rel. Demarois v. Farrell (Mar- 
shal), 87 F.(2) 957. There a 5-year sentence was imposed, 
execution suspended, and probation granted for 5 years. 
Very shortly thereafter came the state offense and sentence 
under which he remained in state prison over 7 years. Held, 
that the probation period was inoperative during state 
imprisonment on the ground that he was a fugitive from 
the jurisdiction of the sentencing federal court. In its 
opinion the court referred to the identity of purpose and 
the analogous provisions of both the Probation Act and the 
parole statutes, and the fact that the running of a varolee’s 
sentence was interrupted by violation of state law and 
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resulting imprisonment, placing him in the category of an 
escaped convict or fugitive. Anderson v. Corall, 263 U.S. 
193. In the instant case the defendant was obviously a 
fugitive from the state parole authorities while serving the 
18 months’ federal sentence. When they seized and im- 
prisoned him upon discharge from that sentence it is 
arguable with some force that he thereupon fell into the 
status of a fugitive from the jurisdiction of the federal 
court. This view is tenable on the ground that the intent 
of that court by sentence originally imposed was thwarted 
when the defendant was removed from its jurisdiction and 
beyond the control of its probation officer. There is a well- 
settled rule that a sentence is to be executed pursuant to 
the intent as indicated by its language, express or implied. 


Another equally settled rule is that plural sentences will 
run concurrently unless otherwise ordered. Here the court 
imposed a period of imprisonment to be followed by a 
period of probation. It entered no other direction. It seems 
clear, therefore, that the absence of any specification 
supports the conclusion that the court intended (a) the 
probation period to commence when judgment was pro- 
nounced and (b) to continue without interruption of its 
jurisdiction until fully executed. 

Upon the foregoing discussion we take the view that the 
5-year probation period began with entry of the judgment, 
but was tolled for the duration of state imprisonment. This 
position, it will appear, does no violence to the rules laid 
down in either Demarois v. Farrell or Sanford v. King. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F.. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


PROBATION 


Reviewed by RICHARD F. DOYLE 


“The Law, Psychology, and the Criminal,” by E. R. Guest, 
(Juiy-August 1953). This installment is the first of several 
which are to appear in this journal quoting an address 
given by this well-known Metropolitan magistrate of West 
London before the Reading Romilly Association wherein he 
offers legal comments on recent articles published in this 
magazine. 

in his introductory remarks he displays an attitude of 
utter frankness and bluntly declares that lawyers and 
psychologists (which for the purpose of discussion includes 
psychiatrists and psychotherapists) have entirely different 
objectives in the problem of the criminal and it is better if 
they are not mixed. In explaining this assertion he opines 
that it is the function of criminal law to enable people of 
all categories to live together as a community and that 
courts which exist to interpret and enforce the law “can 
consider only the acts of an individual or his intentions as 
manifested by such acts,” and in their determination must 
choose what is best not only for the individual but for 
society. 

In contrast, the psychiatrist is not professionally at least 
concerned with the effect of the patient’s behaviour on the 
community and is interested only with the alteration of 
tendencies which are inconvenient to the offender because 
of their social or legal sanctions. 

It is the author’s contention that much of the friction 
between the fields of psychology and criminal law is due 
to the psychologists’ stand in propagandising their belief 
that all delinquency is a form of illness and that “the 
offender may regard himself, however the law does, as a 
helpless pawn in the grip of his own personality.” In his 
opinion “it is the greatest disservice to the law, and so to 
the possibility of communal living to propagate the idea 
that nobody is able to alter at will his basic attitude to the 
community.” Moreover he relates that psychologists fre- 

uently show resentment when their recommendations for 
the treatment of the offenders are rejected because of con- 
flict with the best interests of the community and ~ubliclv 
denounce the law and weaken the public regard which the 
author feels to be the “most powerful weapon in the law’s 
armoury.” 

In alluding to those who advocate psychiatric treatment 
for all offenders, he dismisses the suggestion as decidedlv 
impractical because of the large number of such cases and 
quotes figures in support of his contention. While he admits 


that there may be a few cases wherein some of the offen- 
der’s trouble is due to a personalitv disorder, he stresses 
the difficulties in effecting psychiatric treatment inasmuch 
as the roots of such disorders are found in the infantile 
history of the individual and can only be discovered 
through long and continued efforts by skilled psychiatrists, 
and then only if the offender voluntarily submits to such 
treatment. 

The speaker furthermore sees little need for psychiatric 
reports in all instances as advocated by some and criti- 
cises the professional jargon used by psychologists and the 
conclusions oftentimes reached by them. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


“Juvenile Delinquency: An Electrophysiological, Psycho- 
logical, and Social Study,” by R. Sessions Hodge, V. J. 
Walter, and W. Gray Walter (January 1953). In recent years 
there has been a widespread interest in the objectifying of 
psychological, social, and physiological data concerned with 
human behavior. The authors of this article present the 
results of an attempt to relate the findings of electroence- 
phalographic (EEG) tests to personality and character 
traits of a group of 100 young delinquents and likewise to 
a control group of 100 nondelinquents. The correlation of 
abnormal brain rhythms with the more serious neurological 
disturbances, such as epilepsy, has been rather well docu- 
mented. However, the clinical-statistical correlation of ab- 
normal brain rhythms with traits of delinquency is a rela- 
tively new technique and the findings are, as the authors 
indicate, highly tentative. 

Nevertheless the results of this experiment conducted 
under what appear to be sound procedures are certainly 
suggestive. Accepting their definition of delinquency the 
results tend to show that the electroencephalograms were 
outside the normal range in 84 percent of the delinquent 
cases. The authors emphasize the great danger of assuming 
that abnormal brain waves connote any special physiolog- 
ical or constitutional abnormality in an individual. On the 
contrary EEG research tends to show that brain rhvthms 
change as maturation takes place and in normal infancy 
and early childhood the brain wave pattern may resemble 
later abnormal patterns among adults. Likewise brain 
rhythms may be altered under psychotherapy. 

The significance of this research resides in the objective 
evidence of abnormal brain waves among so large a pro- 
portion of the delinquents as contrasted to the control 
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group. Interpreting this phenomenon is, of course, a more 
complex problem. As the authors indicate, whether such 
brain rhythms are determined by “nature or nurture,” or 
whether significant EEG factors are permanent or tran- 
sitory must be further explored. Through such research 
carried on among large groups of nondelinquent as well as 
delinquent children the authors suggest that it may some- 
day become possible to develop a science of physiological 
sociology “in which both the consistencies and the vagaries 
of human society may turn out to be definable, if not wholly 
explicable, in terms of the central nervous system... .” 
“The separation and identification of permanent and alter- 
able components in behavior is perhaps the main problem 
in human ecology and its study by physiological investira- 
tion is only now becoming feasible. . . only continued obser- 
vation and experiment can decide the permanence and 
importance of these factors. . . . It would seem not too 
much to hope that objective assessment of these factors 
may help to determine when and how assistance can best 
be given to those who are most in need of it... .” 

“A Study of a Police Division,” by John Barron Mays 
(January 1953). This is a study of 50 officers of the Liver- 
pool police force in which an attempt is made to discover 
and evaluate police attitudes toward juveniles and juvenile 
offenders. These officers have averaged 11 years in service 
and were thoroughly familiar with their districts. The 
information was gained through interviews, and the find- 
ings range from reasons for joining the force, attitudes 
toward the job, and relations with the public generally to 
specific attitudes toward children, juvenile courts, schools, 
and probation services. On the whole, considering the level 
of idlowr education and training the conclusions are encour- 
aging. Most of the officers held their jobs in high regard 
and had joined the force for sound motives. There was 
some resentment toward the problem of social acceptance, 
but the camaraderie of the force tended to compensate for 
community aloofness. 

With specific reference to children a very large propor- 
tion, 62 percent, showed themselves to be very sympathetic 
with the needs and difficulties of children. Many of their 
attitudes approximated those of social workers as shown 
in such typical comments as “no criminals are born,” 
“victims of parental neglect,” “children need reeducation,” 
“children not getting a square deal around here,” “need for 
playspace and equipment,” etc. j 

On the subject of juvenile courts one is amazed at the 
overwhelming sense of frustration and dissatisfaction with 
the juvenile court procedures and treatment of children. 
Eighty percent of the officers expressed such dissatis- 
faction. Over half of the total group expressed opinions 
that the magistrates were too often inadequate, the term 
“out of touch” occurring over and over. The author com- 
ments on the fact that many officers felt that the justices 
were socially out of touch with the young people and with 
the sort of districts from which they came. 

The informality of the courts was criticized, as was the 
tendency toward leniency which some officers believed led 
to disrespect for such courts and contempt for the conscien- 
tious police officer. The complaint was made that officers 
are frequently subjected to ridicule by parents and children 
in the poorly disciplined court waiting rooms. Apparently 
the constructive purpose of the juvenile court was ~oorly 
understood, either through inadequate interpretation to the 
police or through abuses which have perverted the original 
intent of such courts. There was also noted a rather strong 
punitive feeling toward parents who neglect or are indif- 
ferent to their children and for whom “the only offense 
their child can commit is to be found out!” 

In general, attitudes toward probation were positive 
though one is amazed at the almost complete absence of 
contact between police and probation officers. 

As one might expect, the attitudes of these policemen 
reflect both keen understanding and strong frustration at 
the lack of neighborhood resources, the aloofness of the 
public—except when in need of a “Bobby”—and the incon- 
sistencies of juvenile court measures. As a result a strong 
note of conflict between a desire for punitive sanctions and, 
at the same time, understanding treatment of children is 
seen. It is evident that carefully conducted research into 
police attitudes would be a revealing and useful project in 


cities everywhere. There is perhaps no better place to eval- 
uate theories of rehabilitation against actual practice. 

“Treatment of Youths With Behavior Disorders in a Psy- 
chiatric Hospital,” by W. Warren (April 1953). This article 
reports on the exverience of a London psychiatric hosnital 
which has operated a special ward for the psychiatric 
investigation and treatment of adolescent boys since 1949. 
The article includes case histories and a review of the 
experience of the hospital in treating some 66 adolescent 
boys admitted during the period of 1949 to 1953. Of the 66 
patients, 33 were admitted to the hospital because of 
behavior disorders. About a third of the group with behav- 
ior disorders were admitted at the request of the court 
under the terms of the Criminal Justice Act but most of the 
boys came at the request of individual physicians. It is inter- 
esting to note that there is very little clinical difference in 
the behavior symptoms between the adolescent bovs refer- 
red by the court and those referred by private physicians. 

All these youngsters were ceed to this hospital 
because it was deemed necessary for them to receive in- 
patient treatment rather than treatment on probation or 
at an out-patient clinic. Efforts were made to eliminate 
those who were psychotically disturbed as the ward was not 
designed for their treatment. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the varietv of emotional and psychological 
problems identified is great and, despite these great differ- 
ences, that under careful supervision and individual treat- 
ment with an understanding of group dynamics these boys 
managed to get along rather well in the hospital clinic. It 
was noted that socially normal boys are not seriously cor- 
rupted by antisocial boys, since by the period of adolescence 
it appears that most behavior standards are fairly well 
fixed and are not subject to easy modification by the influ- 
ence of other adolescents. 

The case histories reflect a great variety of problems pre- 
sented by the patients. The causes of their symptoms were 
so diverse that treatment, of course, had to be fiexible. The 
report stresses the indispensable need for thorough informa- 
tion regarding social factors in the background of the indi- 
vidual. The need for constitutional or biological factors re- 
lating to physical health, innate intelligence, and educational 
attainments is also demonstrated, but the vital impact of the 
adolescent’s prior social adjustment is shown to be all impor- 
tant in gaining an understanding of his emotional problems. 

It is well known that persons with behavior disorders 
are often extremely difficult to treat by psychological 
means. However, this report shows that such treatment can 
be effective depending upon the relationship that is estab- 
lished by the therapist with the patient, and the report 
comments that “If the patient is not seemingly indifferent; 
feels unhappy and is anxious over his behavior; recognizes 
that he has worries over his relations at home; if there is 
some positive integration of his personality and some con- 
science formation; all these are pointers toward a success- 
ful outcome of psychotherapy. On the other hand, if no 
personal contact with other patients or staff develops 
except to satisfy immediate needs; if no relationship, pos- 
itive or negative, springs up with the therapist; if anxie- 
ties and conflicts are so long buried as to remain hidden to 
the observer; if delinquent acts are constantly repeated 
with no accompanying emotion or apparent compunction; 
if the patient lies repeatedly until found out and then 
shows no sense of guilt; then psychotherapy in the hospital 
setting as a rule is not effective.” 

In conclusion the report indicates that diagnosis must be 
unhurried and preliminary observation with reference to 
suitability for treatment takes time. It is also evident from 
the number of children who ran away or did not adjust to 
the clinic treatment that this prolonged period of diagnosis 
at the outset will save much time and effort later. 

This report although brief and concerned with but a 
small number of offenders is highly significant as it points 
toward the inevitable conclusion that many children with 
the symptoms of serious behavior disorders seen daily in 
juvenile courts will respond to psychotherapy in a con- 
trolled hospital setting whereas treatment methods outside 
the hospital, at out-patient clinics or by probation have 
proved discouraging. The selection of children for this 
treatment is often a time-consuming process but, as the 
results of this report show, much time and wasted effort 
can be eliminated if careful selection is observed. 
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SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“What Strong Family Life Means to Our Society,” by 
Kimball Young (October 1953). This is an exceptionally 
informative and intellectually stimulating article. The title 
given the article, however, is not fully descriptive of the 
article content. It might well be referred to as an appraisal 
of our family life in transition. 

This article is based on the premise that our old patterns 
of family life as they existed many years ago are gone and 
we cannot expect to recapture them. Instead we must take 
stock of the pattern of family living as it is today and 
adapt ourselves to the economic, cultural, and social atmos- 
phere in which the present day family exists. We will have 
to study and redefine “the attitudes and values of the 
husband, the wife, the parents in relation to the children, 
and the children to each other and to their parents.” 

This transformation in the structure and function of 
family life has been caused by the industrialization of our 
economic system; by the drift of population from rural to 
urban centers; by the acceptance of commercialized recre- 
ation and entertainment outside of the home; by a shift of 
religious instruction from the home to the Sunday School 
and of education from the home to the public schools; by 
the rather ravid decrease in the size of our average family 
(from 5.7 in 1790 to 3.6 today) ; and by the frequency with 
which the wife follows gainful employment outside the 
home in preference to laundering, cooking, and cleaning 
house (16 percent of the Nation’s labor force are married 
women). 

That the reader may not misunderstand the recommen- 
dations of the author, the reviewer would like to emphasize 
that one should read the entire article in order to anvre- 
ciate the balanced and studied reasoning the author has 
given to it and to be assured that the author does not advo- 
cate anything popularly termed ultramodernistic or radical. 
He gives recognition to the fundamental principles of 
marital and parental love and to the religious and church 
ee that have been a traditional part of our way 
of life. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Underlying Social Causes of Crime,” by Eduard C. 
Lindeman * (July 1953). Although reprinted from the 1941 
Yearbook, this article represents a timely and excellent 
analysis of the crime problem. A rigorous reexamination 
of beliefs related to the underlying social causes of crime, 
the author states, would force rejection of old notions that 
tendency toward crime is inherited, or that heterogeneity 
of our population (especially the increase of foreign 
groups), the growth of communities, the quality of edu- 
cation, the refinement in treatment of committed criminals, 
or special religious education will, in themselves, decrease 
crime. The reader is asked to change his perspective, to 
recognize that the criminal is not a different or special 
of person. 

Crime is considered as a social situation, the basic 
causes of which are to be found in the physiological, men- 
tal, and emotional defects in individuals, in malformatic~ - 
in our social institutions, economic arrangements, human 
relationships, and in our legal practices. It is further 
affirmed that under a democratic discipline we must realize 
that increase in freedom must be matched by growth in 


_* At the time of his death on April 13, 1953, Dr. Lindeman was pre- 
sident of the National Conference of Social Work. 


personal responsibility. A long-term program is advocated, 
aimed at furnishing adequate medical care, changing the 
objectives of social institutions so that their services can 
be in alignment with human needs, thus decreasing pov- 
erty, elevating nutritional standards, and establishing a 
basic security for the citizenry. Legal practices could be 
improved if partisan politics were eliminated, probation- 
parole services expanded, and penal institution personnel 
professionally trained. Public education methods should 
aim at equipping individuals to participate constructively 
in a democracy. Neither probation nor parole will succeed 
unless the people of the community will work together to 
reestablish the offender in a wholesome life situation. 

“Shackles on the Family Court,” by John Warren Hill 
(July 1953). Jurisdictional handicaps on the family court, 
especially in relationship to the authority of the children’s 
court, make for inefficiency, duplication of work, and waste 
of public funds. The types of cases discussed include non- 
support, abuse and neglect of child, contributing to neglect 
or delinquency, abandonment, assault and battery by spouse, 
paternity proceedings, custody, adoption, divorce, senar- 
ation, annulment, and juvenile delinquency itself. 

The Supreme Court, Surrogate’s Court, Court of Snecial 
Sessions, the Magistrate’s Court, and the Municipal Court, 
all of New York City, have jurisdictional interest in one 
or more of these aspects of family law. The author advo- 
cates the placement of certain type cases in one court to 
avoid conflict, save time and expense to all concerned, and 
to provide a complete record at the source of need. Such 
action would promote specialization by the judiciary in this 
important field of law, as well as constitute a tremendous 
help in subsequent treatment. Age, type of offense, and 
other distinctions, often of minor social consequence, should 
be removed to grant the court exclusive jurisdiction of anv 
or all proceedings affecting family relations, it is stated. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by DARLOW JOHNSON 


“New Perspectives for Teachers—An Evaluation of a 
Mental Health Institute,” by Reuben J. Margolin (July 1953). 
It is meet and fitting, this reviewer feels, that we in cor- 
rections should be concerned with developments in public 
education, for we share the same problems, perhaps at 
different stages. Too, there is more than a little pedagogy 
in most counseling and, may thanks resound, an increasing 
element of counseling in pedagogy. We have too often, all 
of us, confronted behavior problems ignored or unwittingly 
aggravated in the schools, to be indifferent to teachers. 

Dr. Margolin has participated in and is reporting on an 
extremely provocative experiment in teacher inservice de- 
velopment, his report covering 3 years of experience, in 
Massachusetts, with a psychiatrically-oriented, teacher- 
centered series of 1-day institutes. Now, psychiatrists are 
probably no rarity on teachers’ institute programs—any 
number have expended hours that might better have been 
devoted to their patients trying to impart an intellectual 
understanding of pupil behavior problems. But in the 
current report, we are given the edifying picture of psy- 
chiatrists helping teachers to accept their problems as 
teachers and as people. We see teachers and administrators 
meeting together in small groups, with skilled leaders uti- 
lizing group dynamics and some of the techniques of group 
therapy, to help teachers talk about how pupils affect them 
for one thing and to reach toward new insights into the 
interpersonal relationships among teachers, pupils, parents, 
administrators, community. For the deliberate intellectual- 
ization of the job characterizing most professional (not 
alone teachers’) institutes there has been substituted the 
—_ to free the self for more mature functioning on 

e job. 

Space does not permit summarizing the development and 
content of the program, or describing the evaluative meth- 
ods utilized. Sampling here and there we note that “all 
participants seemed to be acutely aware that the teacher’s 
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attitude toward the child is all-important. Attitudes are 
infectious and children are quick to catch the spirit in 
which you relate to them.” Later, “Especially encouraging 
was the realization that teachers cannot be impersonal in 
the handling of children. As soon as possible they must 
establish rapport with their pupils and help create a class- 
room climate in which the emotional needs of children can 
be satisfactorily met.” We note, still, that “when the 
teachers were discussing the aggressive child, strong feel- 
ings were aroused. Undoubtedly this mirrors the teacher’s 
behavior pattern when she is dealing with the aggressive 
child in the classroom.” How well we know! Noted espe- 
cially is group recognition that we “should be concerned 
with the teacher’s own mental health, since sound inter- 
personal relationships between teacher and pupil are the 
best antidote to problem behavior in children.” . 

Concepts such as we have quoted above are not, admit- 
tedly, revolutionary. Significant is the fact that these and 
equally pregnant passages represent purposefully incul- 
cated personal growth arising from group interplay; they 
are conclusions born of enhanced acceptance by the teacher 
of her personal and professional self. Lest some of us in 
the counseling fields be tempted to view condescendingly 
these infant efforts of pedagogy toward use of concepts we 
have bandied about familiarly for years, we might search 
our souls as to whether we have gone very far in applying 
our complacent insights to problems of staff development. 
One’s memory gropes vainly for any corrections conference 
or probation officers’ institute that has moved far from the 
scope of the traditional “teachers’ meeting.” Inservice 
training in correctional institutions is still largely a 
“nouring-in” process. Possibly it is time to try with our 
staffs some of the techniques we fondly believe to be effica- 
cious with our clientele. Dr. Margolin offers considerable 
stimulus toward thought in that direction. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Federal Penal and Correctional Institutions of Can- 
ada,” by Ralph G. Gibson (September-October, 1953). In this 
brief article the Commissioner of Penitentiaries of Canada 
describes the prison system of his country. Under the crim- 
inal code all offenders receiving not less than 2 years are 
committed to federal institutions. These are eight in num- 
ber—six are penitentiaries located in geographical an‘ 
population centers and receive all federal committals and 
two special institutions have been set up to take care of 
selected offenders and offer vocational training opportu- 
nities and other special treatment features. There is a 
small reformatory to care for less than one hundred women 
federal offenders. The federal system maintains a Peniten- 
tiary Staff College at Kingston in which training courses 
are given to employees. The central headquarters of the 
system has a staff of 70, including two deputy commis- 
sioners, three assistant commissioners, and various suver- 
visors of special services. Since 1947 emphasis has been 
placed on treatment and release preparation. 

“The Provincial Institutions of Ontario,” by John W. Foote, 
(September-October, 1953). Since all offenders receiving less 
than 2-year sentences are committed to state institutions, 
it can be expected that the provinces of Canada have a 
variety of institutions for short-term prisoners. The Min- 
ister of Reform Institutions of Ontario describes the 4 
reformatories, 4 industrial farms, 3 female refuges, 35 
county jails, 8 district jails, 2 city jails and 8 training 
schools. In all these institutions there are varied programs, 
excellent classification policies, extensive farming opera- 
tions, lumbering camps, and industrial operations providing 
vocational training opportunities. There is an excellent 
clinic for alcoholics at Mimico and an open institution for 
youthful first offenders at Brampton. The juvenile schools 
are classified as to age of the students. As in federal insti- 
tutions the after-care programs are maintained by private 
prisoners’ aid societies partially financed by the federal 


and provincial governments. The province of Ontario also 
maintains a staff training school. 

Co-operation in Coping With Crime and Criminals,” by 
Burton R. Pomplun (September-October, 1953). The director 
of parole for the Buffalo, New York, district describes the 
makeup and functions of the Adult Offender Committee of 
Buffalo and Erie County. This committee is composed of 
representatives of the police department, the judges, dis- 
trict attorney’s office, county and state probation and 
parole services, bureau of criminal investigation, the 
schools of social work and law of the university, federal 
probation service, and other agencies interested, and works 
under auspices of the Council of Social Agencies. The latter 
furnishes secretarial services. The committee is interested 
in all adult offender problems and has made studies of the 
effectiveness of the youth offender law, narcotic problems, 
setting up a guidance program at the local prison ond pro- 
viding institutes of training for staff. In addition to holding 
monthly meetings the committee also circulates valued 
information among the public agencies. Each agency now 
recognizes the problems of the other and there is a better 
coordinated effort at reaching solution of problems since 
there is such a closer understanding of mutual problems. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“The Extra Chance,” (The Lion, August 1953). A member 
of the St. Louis Lion’s Club, who dedicated his life to 
others when he was the sole survivor of a machine-gunned 
life raft during World War II, kept his promise by found- 
ing Boys Town of Missouri. He interested other business- 
men in this project after learning that delinquent boys 10 
to 21 years old were sentenced to the state reformatory. 

Missouri’s Boys Town, modeled after Father Flanagan’s, 
accepts dependent or delinquent boys 9 to 14 regardless of 
race, creed, or color. Supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions and by 300 Missouri Lions Clubs, Boys Town 
offers some 40 boys varied trade training, handicrafts, 
nonsectarian religious training, citizenship training, and 
an educational program. 

“Jim Waite’s Prison Camp,” by Don Wharton, (The 
Reader’s Digest, September 1953). The success of a mini- 
mum security camp in the North Carolina prison svstem 
has been a boon to penologists who recognize the value of 
permitting youthful offenders to mix with people in 
churches, at athletic events, and even at civic club meetings. 
The personality and common sense penal ideas of the direc- 
tor of Camp Butner are reflected in the entire camp pro- 
gram. Director Jim Waite selects his boys with the assis- 
tance of an educator, a psychologist, and a chaplain. After 
a freshman course on the camp farm the boys are eligible 
for trade training in plumbing, electrical wiring, refrigera- 
tion, and carpentry. The over-all program is designed to 
give the boys a new perspective, to help them overcome the 
handicaps of sordid backgrounds, to find their places in 
community life while at camp, and to leave with a real 
opportunity for job placement and an _ understanding, 
helpful boost from someone on the outside. 

“The Smith Case,” by Earl Selby, (The Saturday Evening 
Post, August 15, 1953). The fundamental question of whether 
or not a defendant (in this case a self-admitted murderer) 
is entitled to all the guarantees of the United States Con- 
stitution is thoroughly explored in this interesting article. 
Numerous legal questions were raised as the defense attor- 
neys sought to stay the execution of their client whom they 
believed to be insane. They challenged the entering of a 
not guilty plea (rather than a plea of insanitv) with a 
hastily appointed court attorney representing the defen- 
dant. They challenged the denial by the prison warden of 
the defendant’s right to a psychiatric examination. In their 
desperate fight to exhaust every possible defense weavon 
they had to make a deal with the court whereby a guilty 
plea would be entered provided the court would agree to 
arrange for an inspection of psychiatric records in another 
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state. When all appeals on the state level failed a United 
States district judge was contacted and a writ was granted. 
Although the Supreme Court of the United States ulti- 
mately ruled against the defendant the defense attorney 
took advantage of the new Pennsylvania mental exam- 
ination law inspired by this case and a newly appointed 
three-man commission decided that Smith was mentally ill. 
They recommended that he be sent to a state hospital for 
the criminally insane. 

One particularly significant point raised in this case was 
the determining of a defendant’s sanity by the traditional 
M’Naghten rule, that is, the ability to distinzuish between 
right and wrong, regardless of the type of mental illness. 
In a dissenting opinion handed down by the United States 
Court of Appeals, Chief Judge John Biggs, Jr., took the 
position that the human mind cannot be broken into parts 
with one part sane and the other insane. In his opinion, the 
jaw requiring a psychiatrist to express an opinion as to 
whether a defendant knows right from wrong, forces him 
“to test guilt or innocence by a concept which has almost 
no recognizable reality.” 

“Father Lane’s Gang,” by John Gainforth, (The Saturday 
Evening Post, October 17, 1953). Father Lane’s gang, organ- 
ized through the efforts of the Elmira (New York) Re- 
formatory Catholic chaplain and his former inmate assist- 
ants, offers friendship, counseling, entertainment, employ- 


ment, and even financial assistance to parolees released to 
the New York City area. The impression is gained in this 
article that many of the more than 300 parolees helped by 
the gang would have been returned as violators by parole 
officers lacking in sympathetic understanding and obligated 
to enforce inflexible parole regulations, if the gang had 
not come to their assistance. They offer a sort of Alcoholics 
Anonymous type of service in sobering up a drinking 
parolee and getting him to the parole officer in time to make 
out his report. 

Realizing that parolees are frequently picked up by 
police on suspicion for routine questioning and become dis- 
couraged by close parole supervision, the gang gives the 
former Elmira inmates a warm, friendly reception and, 
with the help of Father Lane, provides a meeting place 
where they can bring their girl friends, or wives and chil- 
dren. This had to be done with special permission since 
parole conditions forbid parolees to associate with other 
former inmates. 

The gang shows a keen insight into the personality pro- 
blems of parolees, their desire for acceptance, and their 
need for suitable employment. The author believes that the 
gang’s greatest contribution is the immediate accevtance 
of a parolee by the group and the encouraging example 
and influence of former parolees gainfully emnloyed and 
enjoying the satisfactions of normal family life. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 
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Organized Crime in Chicago 


Barbarians in Our Midst. By Virgil W. Peter- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1952. 
Pp. 395. $4.50. 


The close alliance between the criminal element and the 
corrupt politician is traced by the author through the his- 
tory of the city of Chicago from its humble beginnings in 
1833, when it was incorporated as a town, to the dis- 
closures of the Kefauver Committee in 1951. It is the 
author’s purpose to show the origin and development of 
organized crime and indicate its influence on city govern- 
ment; he concludes that the racketeering element has de- 
veloped into a major political power without any responsi- 
bility to the electorate. 

The gambling element established a tradition of law- 
lessness in Chicago that has continually permeated the 
attitudes of its citizenry and helped to shape its character. 
While there have been periodic attemps at reform, there 
has been rapid return to control of the lawless element. 
Crime has flourished; life has been cheap; and organized 
criminals have evidenced a strong interest and influence in 
municipal elections. The factual history of the city of 
Chicago from the Civil War to the present day is punc- 
tuated by the well-known names of notorious racketeers 
and organized gangs running the gamut from Mike 
McDonald through Hinky Dink Kenna, Big Jim Colosino, 
John Torrio, and Al Capone; their political power is con- 
stantly demonstrated. The presence of organized crime in 
Chicago was not an accident; it was inevitable. 

The significance of underworld organizations and its in- 
fluence on American political life is best demonstrated by 
the fact that during the past several decades the election 
results in a few major municipalities have been sufficient 
to decide national elections. In several of these cities the 
political influence of the underworld is very strong. The 
breakdown in political morality is a matter of grave con- 
cern. 


In order to eliminate the underworld as a source of 


political power, there is no substitute for eternal vigilance 
on the part of citizens; this must be accompanied by active 
interest and participation in political affairs. Free govern- 
ment is far more difficult than any other form. As is true 
of all precious articles, it can be preserved only through 
great individual effort. The fight can best be waged on a 
neighborhood basis where citizens are informed and can 
insist on the elimination of racketeering activities in the 
community. The experience of Chicago has its corollary 
in every major American city. 

Barbarians in Our Midst is entertaining reading. It is 
also a challenge to the well-meaning citizen of every 
community. 


Washington, D. C. EDWARD J. FLYNN 


Understanding Aggressive Behavior in Children 


Controls From Within. By Fritz Redl and David 
Wineman. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952. 
Pp. 332. $4.50. 


Although tremendous strides have been made in the de- 
sirable modification of our basic attitudes toward and im- 
provement in our scientific skills in the treatment of emo- 
tional disturbances, certain problems remain as stubbornly 
unyielding age to our ingenuity, professional and 
scientific skills, and humane desire to decrease the suffering 
of those unfortunate individuals whom they afflict. One 
important segment of these problems notably remains in 
the area of criminality, delinquency, and those aggress‘ve 
behavior disorders which affect not only the lives of those 
who are so disturbed but also have far-reachin~ social 
consequences and implications. 

Individual behavior that impinges upon social mores and 
conventions in a defiant or destructive manner is of course 
extremely difficult to tolerate. In most cases it cannot be 
tolerated or permitted. But what is more important, it too 
often is so provocative that it seriously interferes even 
with understanding of the behavior and the person who be- 
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haves in this antisocial manner, and places serious ob- 
stacles in the way of discovering, developing, and applying 
the most appropriate methods of genuinely helping him in 
his trouble. For aggressive, antisocial behavior all too 
readily provokes society to punish the offender and to exact 
retribution or revenge rather than to see the problem of an 
unfortunate person who by his behavior cries out to the 
world that he is in desperate trouble within himself as well 
as with society, and needs help which he cannot make 
available to himself by himself. Unfortunately, availability 
and acceptance of help are not the only problem areas in- 
volved in the treatment of these disorders. Advanced as are 
psychiatry, psychology, social work and the correctional 
and educational diciplines, they are still struggling to dis- 
cover and master those techniques in treatment that 
promise the most effective solution of these knotty 
problems. 

One such problem is dealt with in a clinical research 
manner by the authors of this very important book who 
have drawn extensively from their daily, intimate living 
experiences with five disturbed youngsters whom they 
designate as children who hate. As a class, these are chil- 
dren who despite all techniques known to the treatment 
disciplines continue to constitute an open challenge to 
clinical research. As unhappy and disturbed children, they 
are those unfortunates who for various genetic reasons are 
caught in instinctual aggressive impulses which they can- 
not control or master, and for whom the challenge of ordi- 
nary tasks of everyday life is so overwhelming as to render 
them helpless and disorganized in the wake of their on- 
slaught. These children, over a period of 19 months of the 
most intimate scrutiny, observation, and thought-provoking 
supervision, were believed by the authors to be inaccessible 
to the ordinary interview techniques of analytically orien- 
ted psychotherapy. Their only hope for rehabilitation or 
cure, they are firmly convinced, lies in the therapeutic en- 
vironment and operation of a genuine treatment home, the 
elucidation of which constitutes the major body of this 
book. Since their nuclear problem lies in the dilemma that 
they are endowed with only puny capabilities for adapting 
normally to life, but have tremendous psychic energies at 
the disposal of their impulsivity, hatred, and destructive- 
ness, these children are completely uninfluenced bv moral 
suasion, appeals to reason or decency, educational use of 
rewards and punishment, or the ordinary supportive and 
protective measures. 

This book is extremely important for its research im- 
plications into the nature of effective treatment of these 
and analogous problems of antisocial, aggressive behavior; 
and for its comprehensive and comprehensible discussion of 
the structure and strategy of a genuine treatment home; 
the numerous considerations involved in providing those 
unusual but necessary means of support and protection for 
these readily traumatized children; and the techniques of 
manipulating behavior and exploiting life events in a psy- 
chologically hygienic environment. But its greater signifi- 
eance lies in the conviction of the authors that only those 
can help the aggressive, antisocial personality who genu- 
inely accept the human being so afflicted and genuinely un- 
derstand his real helplessness in the face of his impulses 
without adequate inner controls. To help these individuals 
achieve such controls is the research function of the book 
and the laborious task of those who dedicate their lives to a 
cause too often fraught with frustration, aggravation, and 
disappointment. The reviewer heartily recommends this 
book to those who have so dedicated their lives. 


Topeka, Kans. SEYMOUR W. FRIEDMAN, M.D. 


The Public Schools and Juvenile Delinquency 


Reducing Juvenile Delinquency. Prepared by the 
1952 New York Youth Commission, Albany. Pp. 34. 


The focus of this report on a study by the New York 
Youth Commission is disclosed in the subtitle, “What New 
York Schools Can Do.” Part I is concerned with the pre- 
diction of delinquency and Part II prescribes some ways 
in which the schools can help pupils. 

The techniques for the prediction of delinquency utilized 
in this study should be noted by all persons in the field. The 
multiple criteria which were selected are based upon 
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factors which have been previously established as signi- 

cant. No armchair approach is evident here. The criteria 
were applied to 4,520 children and their success judged up- 
on the selection of 114 postsurvey delinquents. The ration- 
ale behind the procedures followed and a description of 
each criterion used is briefly explained in the report. 

The best results were obtained by adjustment and school 
situation scales. Taken together these scales vermitted 
prediction of delinquency in 77 percent of the cases. The 
adjustment measures were superior to the school situation 
measures utilized. 

Adjustment measures included items from the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule, and some items 
used by Carl R. Rogers. Aggressive and withdrawn scales 
were devised with the former type providing the greatest 
discrimination. Guess Who Techniques, a sociometric choice 
test, and a record of truancy were the remaining criteria 
used as measures of adjustment. School situation measures 
included age, I.Q., reading, and arithmetic deviations from 
class averages. 

The prediction of human behavior is fraught with dif- 
ficulties many of which are encountered in this study. 
Some of the individual criteria appear to have little value 
in the prediction of delinquency. The criteria appear to be 
the products of a primarily psychological orientation to the 
problem. Some purely social factors such as gang member- 
ship, data on delinquent values, and social particination 
are not utilized. The writers suggest that 15 to 23 percent 
of the “situational delinquents” are not uncovered by the 
multiple criteria methods employed. The addition of items 
of a purely social nature might greatly enhance the use of 
such procedures. 

Part II of the report is directed at school personnel and 
others concerned with the problem. It brieflv covers sug- 
gestions as to how to get teachers interested in follow-up 
activities and how to select the children to be worked with 
initially. It covers such matters as how to obtain special 
consultation, how to plan work with delinquents, and how 
to make classroom techniques more effective. Mentioned 
also are ways in which the teacher may work more effec- 
tively with the home and community agencies. 

The schools today are in a strategic position to assume 
a large role in delinquency prevention. Little has actually 
been accomplished in this area while schools have con- 
centrated on the problems of how to improve educational 
techniques and how to achieve maximum learning on the 
part of each child. School personnel and others must realize 
that the classroom is a social situation which encompasses 
a good deal of a child’s waking hours and that such situ- 
ations can promote or limit delinquency. The New York 
Youth Commission is pioneering in a field which has lon 
been neglected. Their efforts and the results obtaine 
appear promising. This small report is well worth the 
reading time—it should be read by every practitioner and 
theorist in the field. 


Madison, Wis. W. P. LENTZ 


The Kinsey Report 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. By 
Alfred C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, C. E. Martin 
and P. H. Gebhard. Philadelphia, 1953: W. B. 
Saunders Co., Pp. 842. $8.00. 


It is probably no news to any of our readers that this 
book has finally appeared; if it is, the publicity efforts of 
the publishers have failed miserably! The newsnapers and 
magazines of the United States carried inspired “reports” 
and “previews” of the book several weeks before the date 
of publication, and even before the reviewers for medical 
and other professional journals were vouchsafed a glimpse 
of the volume. All of which is merely to say that this 
volume, a scientific work which properly has a restricted 
appeal, has been presented to a palpitating public as if it 
were another Forever Amber. 


But we should not hold the errors of taste and propriety 
of publishers (who after all are not in business “for their 
health”) against a book which has genuine value. 

Dr. Kinsey and his colleagues have amassed a wealth of 
data concerning the overt sexual behavior of nearly 6,000 
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women who are at least “at large’”—they are not in prisons 
or mental hospitals, for example, and they may be pre- 
sumed to be at least moderately “well adjusted” as com- 
pared, let us say, with the women who frequent psychi- 
atrists’ offices. The sample, to be sure, is small compared to 
the 39 million or so women between 20 and 50 years of age 
(the age grouping within which most of the interviewees 
fall). Dr. Kinsey himself points out some of the limitations 
—the sample is short, for instance, in women of less than 
high school education, in rural groups, in Catholics and 
Jews, in women over 50 years of age, in widows and 
divorcees, in certain geographic distributions. Nevertheless, 
the book presents carefully obtained data on certain asnects 
of women’s sexual life for a larger group than has ever 
before been studied. Within the limitations it provides a 
useful guide as to what may be normal limits for the use of 
professional groups who deal with aberrations of behavior, 
such as probation officers, judges, lawyers, and npsychi- 
atrists. 

Especially in the discussion of premarital coitus the 
authors emphasize the somewhat freer attitude toward 
sexual activity in the group born since shortly before 
World War I and the added fact that the customs of the 
subgroup and especially the religious background of the 
devout seem to be far more effective than the existence of 
laws in curbing or delaying such activities. Indeed, it is 
pointed out that in 13 states fornication is no crime at all. 
There are discussions of various aspects of sexual activitv 
—petting, premarital and extramarital coitus, frigidity 
and homosexuality, for example—and some very inter- 
esting material on the psychological responses of the 
female as contrasted with those of the male. 

One finds lacking throughout any real appreciation of the 
psychological and social overtones, a realization that sex- 
ual activity among humans is not strictly comparable with 
that among sheep and horses. The fact is, of course, that 
every aspect of sexual behavior is overlaid and motivated 
or inhibited by tradition, by folklore, by taboos, by con- 
ventions, by affection, respect, mutual regard, the sharing 
of partners—in short, that love is far more inclusive than 
sexual lust. That is why this reviewer has emphasized that 
the book presents the data on overt behavior. Indeed, Dr. 
Kinsey himself hardly claims more. 

The book is a valuable companion to the earlier volume 
on the male. It deserves careful study by those who deal 
professionally with human behavior, and our thanks pro 
tanto go to Doctor Kinsey and his colleagues for a pains- 
taking and sincere piece of work. 


Washington, D.C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Evaluating Results of Social Work 


An Approach to Measuring Results in Social 
Work. By David G. French. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 172. $3.00. 


In order that social work might have its equivalent of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, the President of the Mich- 
igan Welfare League, a farmer and a chemist, initiated 
David G. French’s undertaking, the study which eventuated 
as An Approach to Measuring Results in Social Work. 

The author states that Michigan spends less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of its annual investment in social work 
on any kind of research to evaluate or improve services. 
Armed with questions phrased by social work practitioners 
invited to attend three conferences, a chapter on the logic 
of evaluative research uses as illustration the problem of a 
homeowner in search of a velvety smooth lawn around his 
new suburban home. A brief chapter on the similarity and 
differences between research in social science and in social 
welfare is followed by a proposal for an Institute for Re- 
search in Social Work in a university setting. Apnendixes, 
which account for almost one-third of the book, give in de- 
tail the questions as formulated by the conference attendees 
and the four evaluative studies. 

The author believes (1) that research is sorely needed 
on the effects of social work, (2) that the suggested re- 
search cannot be undertaken without the cooperation of 
social scientists and social workers, (3) that the formu- 
lation of a problem for research needs special skills and the 


application of the latest knowledge of techniques in a va- 
riety of fields, and (4) that it should be conducted under 
the auspices of a university and not under an operating 
social agency. 

One of the difficulties in accepting the author’s analogy 
with the agricultural experiment station is that there is 
little difficulty in agriculture in reconciling the goals of the 
producer, the distributor, and the consumer. In social work, 
however, as the author himself points out, the goals of the 
client, the practitioner, and the supporting community need 
to be specified and often reconciled, since they are often 
based on quite different sets of value assumptions. There is 
also usually agreement in agriculture on labeling the pro- 
duce as a fruit or a vegetable. 

In the field of special interest to the readers of FEDERAL 
PROBATION—although no conference was held with pro- 
bation and parole personnel— two of the four studies pre- 
sented in this little volume are concerned with delinquency 
but these studies are not able to follow entirely the author’s 
scheme. The analysis of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study points up the need for a better definition of charac- 
ter improvement and for a more precise description of 
methods used to attain it. A Critique of the Glueck Study 
really does not belong in this volume since it is not an eval- 
uative piece of research but concerned with cause as a basis 
for prediction. As this reviewer pointed out elsewhere, one 
of the main difficulties with the Glueck Study is the failure 
to delineate the phenomena they are studying and the as- 
sumption that commitment to an institution identifies the 
serious delinquent. Actually the Gluecks point out the fac- 
tors which influence commitment to an institution, obvi- 
ously more often aggressive behavior in contrast to the 
neurotic, inhibited behavior of so-called nondelinquents. 

The most relevant analysis in the volume is that of the 
Hunt Measurement Scale which clearly limits and defines 
its goals and, as the author and others before him indicate, 
serves as a methodological model for measuring scales re- 
gardless of the nature of the problem and the skill of the 
caseworker. 

That the social work practitioner needs to articulate the 
problems but is usually not able to phrase them in research- 
able terms is perhaps the chief contribution of this study. 
This, however, should have been obvious. The author’s con- 
cern that the research practitioner as well as the agency 
be involved in any research if it is to be acted upon reflects 
the author’s own social work background. He documents 
this by saying that the Hunt Measurement Scale is not 
being used by the agency which sponsored it, and he rightly 
says that if research results are to be incorporated in the 
main stream of practice an obviously appronriate goal is 
that the social work practitioner and research personnel 
must get together. 

The presentation does not make clear to what audience 
the author is addressing himself. If it is to convince the 
supporters of social work of the need to establish an Insti- 
tute for Social Work Research which will combine the skills 
of the practitioner and the social scientist, under auspices 
which will assure publication of the results regardless of 
whose vested interest appeared to be stepped upon. this 
proposition has been already advanced by the research 
faculty of the New York School of Social Work. 


New York City SoPHIA M. RoBISON 


A Useful Study of the Psychopath 


The Psychopathic Delinquent and Criminal. By 
George N. Thompson. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1953. Pp. 157. $4.50. 


In this concise monograph an interesting and practical 
discussion of the psychopath is offered. In some works on 
this subject so many types and subtypes of dissimilar but 
arbitrarily grouped deviations are treated together under 
a single term that the reader is left in confusion about 
what kind of disorder is being described. In this volume 
such ambiguity is avoided. The typical patient is effectively 
and tersely defined: “If psychiatric study. . . reveals a 
significant number of cardinal symptoms of psychopathic 
personality, that is absence of sense of gratitude, deficiency 
in guilt feeling, impulsive behavior, complete justification 
of the means by the end attained, complete disregard of the 
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consequences of action, sometimes combined with the ability 
to ingratiate, one has then a special type of individual who 
may have to be institutionized more or less permanently at 
some future date.” 

Unlike many psychiatric writers who describe such 
patients as suffering from a type of neurosis, or as being 
in a questionable borderline state between normality and 
disability, Thompson clearly recognizes and emphasizes the 
gravity of sociopathic disorder. Noting that psychopaths 
are legally regarded as competent, he points out, correctly 
in the viewer’s opinion, that “they are truly not sane but 
only appear sane.” 

Both environmental influences and possible organic de- 
viations are given due consideration as possible etiologic 
factors in the development of this familiar disorder. It is 
surprising to note that “of 280 cases of severe delinguency, 
though not necessarily psychopathic delinquency, only 18, 
or 6.4 percent, were entirely free from neurological abnor- 
malities.” The author does not find a regular or adequate 
explanation of the psvchopath’s behavior in “psychological 
factors affecting the individual in a psychodynamic way.” 
Since the popular theories of “dynamics” are at present 
often used in such a way that any result can be “proved” 
to arise from almost any conceivable cause, it is heartening 
to encounter this modest and judicious conclusion. 

Though the author has no full explanation for the cause 
of psychopathic delinquency and frankly admits we have 
no specific or regularly effective treatment at present, his 
work is a valuable contribution. It should promote the real- 
ization that we have no suitable institutions and few legal 
instrumentalities for dealing with the psychopath. Such 
institutions and instrumentalities are urgently needed. 
Neither our psychiatric hospitals nor our penal institutions 
are equipped or designed to deal with the problems of these 
numerous but ignored members of society. _ 

Of our present unrealistic and impractical methods of 
blundering with psychopaths the author accurately says: 
“The administrative officers of penal institutions attempt 
to have such individuals transferred to mental hospitals 
because they believe them to be mentally ill. Knowing how 
little they can do for them and what difficult problems they 
are, the superintendants of the mental hospitals attempt 
to get rid of them as soon as possible and transfer them 
back to the prison as ‘not psychotic.’ Pushed from prison 
to hospital and back again, wanted in neither, the psvcho- 
pathic delinquent is essentially the orphan of both penol- 
ogy and psychiatry.” 

Such evasive blundering is both ineffective and expensive 
and often results in dangerously antisocial vsychopaths 
being injudiciously turned out upon the community. This 
book is highly recommended as a pertinent and practical 
study that may stimulate general interest in devising 
social and legal instrumentalities that will enable us to deal 
more sensibly and more sucessfully with a major problem. 


Augusta, Ga. HERVEY CLECKLEY, M.D. 


Information on Drugs and Drug Addiction 


Facts About Narcotics. By Victor H. Vogel, 
M.D., and Virginia E. Vogel. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1951. Pp. 49. 40 cents. 


This is one of a series of Life Adjustment booklets ~re- 
pared by various authors designed to help young people 
solve the problems of everyday living. The current booklet 
is written in a simple, engaging style which should anneal 
to the teen-agers for whom it is intended. The authors 
avoid preaching and attempt to give facts about drug ad- 
diction as the title indicates. In general, their intentions 
are carried out except that their statistics are somewhat 
lurid. For instance, the authors cite the Mayor’s Committee 
on Drug Addiction which reported in July 1951 that there 
were between 45,000 and 90.000 addicts in New York Citv 
and that avproximately 15.000 of them were juveniles. 

The chapter on “What Drugs Cause Addiction” contains 
a table showing the various addicting drugs classified on 
the basis of whether they are sedative, narcotic.or st‘'-- 
ulant and also whether they produce emotional dependence. 
physical dependence manifested by withdrawal sickness, or 
tolerance characterized by the need for bigger doses. A 
clear distinction is made between drugs that are merely 
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habit forming, such as tobacco, and drugs that are ad- 
dicting, such as morphine. 

There is a good description of the direct and indirect 
effects of using addicting drugs. The treatment and rehab- 
ilitation of drug addicts at the United States Public Health 
Service Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, is also presented. 
The postinstitutional needs of the addict are stressed. The 
released addict needs the help of his family, his friends, 
and various community agencies in finding new interests, 
new activities, healthy recreational outlets, and hobbies to 
keep him from thinking about drugs and from returning to 
his unsavory addict associates. Joining an organization like 
Addicts Anonymous which is patterned after Alcoholics 
Anonymous may also be of great benefit. 

In the final chapter, stressing prevention, the authors 
sum up by pointing out that no one is immune to drug ad- 
diction no matter what his age or status may be. To vre- 
vent addiction, there must be vigorous enforcement of all 
narcotic laws. Citizen groups such as P.T.A., schools, and 
church officials must cooperate with each other and with 
the police. Law-enforcement groups need more money to 
keep illegal drugs off the market and to control the dis- 
tribution of drugs used for medicinal purposes. Young 
people should know about the dangers of drug addiction 
just as they should know about other dangers, such as 
alcohol or communism. Concealment does not make the 
danger disappear. 


Dallas, Tex. M. J. PEscor, M.D. 


Application of Psychological Research 
to Personal Adjustment 


Problems of Human Adjustment. By Lynde C. 
Steckle. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
Pp. 351. $3.00. 


The thinness and smallness of the volume together with 
the fun-poking cartoon by Virgil Partch might cause the 
potential reader of Problems of Human Adjustment to 
think he was picking up a concise popularization of apnlied 
psychology. The personal “we” style of the book would lead 
to the same impression. Also, the fact that the author, Dr. 
Lynde C. Steckle, is a member of a psychological firm 
which spends its time consulting with top management 
might also suggest that this book would be a “read-as-you- 
run” digest. 

As the reader continues, his first impression quickly 
changes. For example, he soon notices that the 274 other 
volumes cited or quoted by the author are not academic 
window-dressing. Quite clearly, Dr. Steckle has read these 
books and has tried to organize their findings for his own 
volume. 

The publisher accurately catches the significance of the 
book when he characterizes it as “A Text for Courses in 
Mental Hygiene, Personal Adjustment, and Personality 
Development.” The compact material cannot be absorbed 
in a quick once-over. Its significance will be grasped more 
readily if it can be studied slowly as a textbook and dis- 
cussed leisurely with a competent teacher or group leader. 

At the same time, it is a personal book. It deals with the 
common adjustment problems encountered by people living 
in our culture. The author speaks to the reader himself as 
he shows how modern psychological research can be ap- 
plied to his own life. 

The author follows no one school of thought but gives a 
fair hearing to many. If his own bias is revealed through 
the vages, it turns out to be a slightly intellectualistic one. 
While the author acknowledges the far-reaching effects in 
behavior of emotional factors, he believes that if people 
could apply available knowledge to their own life practices, 
they would “partake of the efficiency and effectiveness 
requisite for happy living.” The entire book is based on the 
premise of self-understanding and self-acceptance. In his 
foreword. the author gives credit to his own parents who, 
through their example, helped him learn how to “face life 
squarely and unafraid.” 

The author acknowledges that the reader may already 
have emotional barriers which prevent him from gaining 
clear and accurate insight about himself. Yet the author 
= to affirm that knowledge will bring insight and 

reedom. 
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Insight may well be a prerequisite to change in the indi- 
vidual, but even if by reading this text one gains insight 
about himself, a question arises: -Can one proceed imme- 
diately to act differently? Is insight enough? Are not the 
group and the community or, on the more individual basis, 
the counselor an important part of the process? 

The author has tried, on the one hand, to be helpful to 
the reader in a personal way and, on the other, to be svs- 
tematic in his summary of research findings in a textbook 
way. These two approaches can, no doubt, be reconciled if 
the book is used in a slow and easy manner with ample 
time for group discussion and with a competent leader, 
consultant, or teacher on hand. 


Austin, Tex. ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 


A Study of Psychiatric Symptoms 


Encylopedia of Aberrations. Edited by Edward 
Podolsky, M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc. 1953. $10.00. 


There is in this encyclopedia a bewildering, brilliant, 
rather disorganized compilation of very valuable knowledge 
and discussion. Crammed full of extraordinary profound 
and enlightening articles the book, to be of real use, will 
have to be thumbed through thoroughly when first pur- 
chased so that the reader will be in position to know or at 
least guess what is to be found where. It is a book to buv. 
not to borrow for quick reference. The difficulty of deciding 
on titles and alphabetic distribution must have been ero 
mous. But certainly so many symptoms and psychiatric 
disorders need not have been omitted. And, as certainly, the 
editor must have had some personal reasons for neg- 
lecting so much and for elaborating to textbook complete- 
ness with long case reports on other subjects. Why, for 
instance, such elaboration on anti-Semitism, surely more 
properly discussed under prejudice in general? The inside 
cover notice mentions anti-Negroism. I have been unable to 
find this—it is probably somewhere; this emphasizes the 
difficulty of finding what the reader wants to study. 

It is hardly a complete psychiatric encyclopedia which 
contains only a brief article on hysteria and none on some 
other psychoneuroses. At times one finds that this defect 
is remedied in another place under a weird nonavpropriate 
title. For example an excellent table of the differential 
diagnosis between psychoneurosis and manic-depressive 
psychosis is found under M, but there is no mention of such 
an entity as a Psychoneurosis under P. Drug addiction is 
curtly treated at first under A. Later in the alphabet it is 
discussed adequately under heroin addiction (H), morphine 
addiction (M), and, of all things artificial ecstacy (E). 

The alternation of short definitions with long, involved, 
advanced discussions is alarming and disturbing. Surely. a 
better arrangement would have been—Part 1: Short defi- 
nitions including one for every psychiatric symptom and 
disorder, with references and cross-references to—Part 2: 
Articles on subjects selected for discussion. And surely, if 
the editor must persist in having symptoms discussed under 
other titles, there should be an index with references as for 
instance,—“ Addiction,” See “Ecstacy, Artificial.” 

All through the book there are terms used—anomie, 
ictus, scotophilia, amimia, penilingus, for instance—which 
do not present themselves in their proper alphabetical 
places for our elucidation. The editor seems to have decided 
that we ought to know some terms, probably do not know 
other terms. 

The volume, because of so many omissions, cannot be 
correctly called a complete encyclopedia of aberrations. It 
is. rather, an alphabetical list of terms, about which the 
editor thinks we should be enlightened. The articles can 
be better described as a series of monographs, many of 
them superb. on selected psychiatric subjects. But some of 
them fail to fulfill their encyclopedia purpose, because they 
‘were written for magazines or books, not for the present 
volume. So some of them. fine as they are, wander far 
afield. We become instructed, but often not in what we 
looked up in the alphabet. 

Here we have a series of instructive. authoritative 
articles. a good contribution to the postgraduate education 
of psychiatrists and other physicans but surelv not for 
‘laymen. This reviewer finds a great deal of highly stim- 
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ulating material, for instance, in the two articles on 
alcoholism written from psychological and physiological 
viewpoints, and articles containing magnificent discussions 
of accident-prone behavior, psychopathy, and character 
disorders. 

The book is very valuable as a reference volume, once 
the reader has familiarized himself ahead of time with the 
peculiar distribution of material; but more so to read at 
leisure for profit and pleasure. The best articles concern 
matters as yet not clearly understood. The number of 
thought-provoking articles which will send the reader to 
material in other books and articles is amazing. References 
are excellent. 

This reviewer is prejudiced, perhaps, against the encyclo- 
pedic type of medical texts. The attempt to make logical a 
combination dictionary and textbook is doomed, I believe, 
to failure. Medical matters are more logically presented in 
a dictionary to tell us what the words mean, and in text- 
books for discussion. The rearrangement of the great 
wealth of information contained in this book, as I have 
suggested above, would, I believe, make Encyclopedia of 
Aberrations invaluable. At present it is valuable. 


La Tuna, Tex. MANLY B. Root, M.D. 


The Homosexual Problem in Modern Society 


The Homosexual in America: A Subjective Ap- 
proach. By Donald Webster Cory. New York: 
Greenberg. Pp. 326. $4.00. 


There is a great deal of literature extant in respect to 
the homosexual: psychiatric, sociological, and not a few 
novels. Here we have a work which may be regarded as a 
homosexual apologetic; it professes to justify the way of 
life of the homosexual and to explain him to those who 
might be interested in understanding the phenomenon he 
presents in our society. There is always some suspicion 
that a book which shows friendliness toward the homo- 
sexual is the work of one who has some special interest in 
putting his case before the public in a sympathetic manner. 
Here is a book coming from a man who openly vrofesses to 
be a homosexual. He calls himself a happily married 
bisexual. 

Needless to say, the book is partisan, and the author 
would be the first to acknowledge that he is engaged in 
pleading the cause of the homosexual. He feels it is his 
duty to speak for those who remain silent through fear of 
popular prejudice. Mr. Corey regards the homosexual as a 
member of a minority group which, in our society, bears 
the burden of almost universal disapproval. 

The book has come to have considerable vogue in homo- 
sexual circles where it is regarded as a valuable piece of 
propaganda and also as an apologia to others, and esne- 
cially to probation and parole officers, it has value so far 
as it calls attention to the folkways of homosexuals. 

Homosexuals under supervision must face the fact that 
every act of homosexual intimacy is a violation which, if 
prosecuted, would involve the offender in the consequences 
of a new offense. Homosexuals are directed to avoid the 
society of men similarily situated. It is a rare homosexual 
who feels that he can confide in his supervisor. To do so 
would place the supervisor in an equivocal position, if he 
condoned the probationer’s continuance in the homosexual’s 
underworld, and the repetition of episodes which the court 
prohibits. For this and for a variety of reasons it would be 
an unusual homosexual who felt that he could exhibit to 
his supervisor the incidents of the world in which through 
social pressures and greater ease of living he is most at 
home. The chief service, then, The Homosexual in America 
can perform for probation and parole officials is to give 
them additional knowledge of homosexual adiustment. 

The homosexual’s private world often is bizarre and it 
has elaborate codes of recognition, symbols, and passwords. 
It is a world which deals with legal and social restrictions 
and disabilities by means of concealment and deception. No 
wonder, then. that its residents are seldom well-adiusted 
individuals. This is the world which Mr. Corey undertakes 
to explain and justify. 

The book does more than attempt to enlist the svmpathv 
and understanding of the public. It gives the author’s 
notion of what psychiatry can do for the homosexual. It 
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appears to be the author’s feeling that the psychiatrist, the 
minister, the social worker, and the probation officer should 
permit the homosexual to make the best possible adjust- 
ment he can within our present unsympathetic society. And 
the author pleads for a social order which will accept the 
homosexual and repeal the present criminal laws against 
homosexual behavior. He offers advice to parents who may 
have a homosexual son, and devotes a chapter or two of 
advice to homosexuals as to how to conduct themselves. 
Included also is a brief compendium of penal laws against 
homosexual acts. This is of considerable interest, for while 
all of the states prohibit homosexual activity some are 
much more severe than others in punishing forbidden acts. 
There is also documentation to indicate that the Veterans’ 
Administration denies benefits to homosexuals extruded 
from the Armed Forces, and that the federal civil service 
authorities believe that such men are undesirable for public 
employment. 

Page after page of the book documents what this re- 
viewer has consistently said: that the well-adjusted homo- 
sexual is rare. It reviews the conditions in our society 
which make it difficult for the homosexual to make an 
acceptable adjustment. The book contributes much to the 
understanding of the homosexual and it might be helpful 
to the inexperienced homosexual who is making an effort 
to become socially acceptable. 


Greenwich, Conn. GEORGE W. HENRY, M.D. 


Books Received 


Conferences on Drug Addiction Among Adolescents. New 
York: Blakiston Company, 1953. Pp. 301. $4.00. 

A Court for Children. By Alfred J. Kahn. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. 338. $4.50. 


Drinking in College. By Robert Strauss and Selden D. 
Bacon. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. 221. 
$4.00. 


The Law: It’s On Your Side. By Frank Denman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. 74. $2.00. 

Lie Detection and Criminal Interrogation. By Fred E. 
Inbau and John E. Reid. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1953. Pp. 246. $5.00. 


Murder and Its Motives. By F. Tennyson Jesse. London: 
Harrap & Company, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 222. $2.75. 


Rumble on the Docks. By Frank Paley. New York: 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 1953. Pp. 367. $3.50. 

Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. By Alfred C. 
Kinsey, et al. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1953. Pp. 761. $8.00. 

Women in Prison. By Joan Henry. New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. Pp. 189. $2.50. 


Juvenile Delinquency. By J. D. W. Pearce. London: 
Cassell & Company, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 396. $5.50. 


Reports Received 


Advances in Child Welfare (Annual Report). Essex 
County Parental School, 220 Sussex Avenue, Newark 3, 
N. J. 1953. Pp. 67. Covering a 3-year period, 1950-1953, 
this report reviews the reorganization of the Essex County 
Parental School and the development of a program consis- 
tent with present concepts of child care and treatment. The 
contents include sections on philosophy of operation, group 
living, religious counseling, education, the juvenile court 
and intake, police and children, and several case illustra- 
tions. 

Canadian Welfare. Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Coover 
St., Ottawa. Pp. 64. 30 cents. This special issue deals with 
the treatment of the offender in Canada and is intended to 
supply much needed information about provincial correc- 
tional work. 


Gate Money. John Howard Association, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 1953. Pp. 18. This report is concerned 
with a study of the discharge gratuities in state correc- 
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tional institutions. It is based on information received 
from 99 institutions in 52 different jurisdictions. The pur- 
pose of the study was to determine the minimum legal 
responsibility accepted and practiced by the states in 
regard to financial assistance to the prisoner on release. 
The Problem of Homosexuality. Karl M. Bowman, M.D., 
and Bernice Engle. Pp. 14. A gp from the Journal of 
Social Hygiene, January 1953, this article is by Dr. Karl 
M. Bowman, professor of psychiatry at the University of 
California Medical School, and Bernice Engle, a research 


assistant in sexual deviation of the Langley Porter Clinic 
at San Francisco. 


The Proceedings of the National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies. E. L. Johnstone, Editor, The Woods School, 
Langhorne, Pa., Vol. 49, 1953. Pp. 100. With the publication 
of these proceedings is the announcement that the National 
Conference of Juvenile Agencies and the National Asso- 
ciation of Training Schools have been merged into a 
National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile 
Agencies. 

Reducing Juvenile Delinquency. New York State Youth 
Commission, 66 Beaver. St., Albany, N. Y. 1952. Pp. 34. As 
part of its delinquency prevention program, the New York 
State Youth Commission sponsored a study of techniques 
which might be helpful in selecting children who are in 
need of help. The results of one such study are contained 
in this report. Part I analyzes the measures used to select 
those children needing help in terms of adjustment and 
school situation and Part II is a discussion of what the 
schools can do to help those selected as a result of these 
tests. 

Social Protection: A Workable Plan. Thomas C. Edwards. 
Pp. 11. This pamphlet is a revrint from the December 1952 
issue of the Journal of Social Hygiene. It shows what a 
community can do to develop a well-rounded program for 
social hygiene and how to deal with the problem of com- 
mercialized prostitution. The author is a regional repre- 
sentative of the American Social Hygiene Association. 

Traffic Law Enforcement. Institute of Judicial Adminis- 
tration, 40 Washington Square South, New York 12, N. Y. 
1953. Pp. 22. The 16 resolutions adopted by the Conference 
of Chief Justices in 1951 and approved by the Conference 
of Govenors are reprinted in this pamphlet together with 
a discussion by Judge Vanderbilt of each resolution and a 
general introduction on the importance of traffic violations 
as a manifestation of crime. 


Uniform Crime Reports (Semiannual Bulletin). Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Department of Justice, Washine- 
ton, D. C. 1953. Pp. 65. The summary of data presented in 
this report shows a 2.5 percent increase in major crimes 
in the first 6 months of 1953 compared with the same period 
in 1952. The sharpest increases were in offense classes of 
aggravated assault, rape, and auto theft. The revort pub- 
lishes data on crime trends and rates, both urban and rural, 
divided according to population and location, police em- 
ployee data, and offenses cleared and persons arrested. 

Youth Court Statistics (Annual Report). State Denart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Jackson, Miss. 1952. Pp. 25. Under 
the 1946 legislation establishing a youth court in each of 
Mississippi’s 82 counties, the State Department of Public 
Welfare collects annually statistical information concern- 
ing the state’s youth courts. During 1952, 74 courts re- 
ported and 1,310 children were handled in these courts. The 
statistics included in this report cover delinquency and 
dependency cases, types of delinquencies, and dispositions. 

Your Juvenile Court Reports (Annual Report). The 
Juvenile Court of Tulsa County, 15 W. Tenth St.. Tulsa, 
Okla. 1958. Pp. 20. This report marks the fourth anniver- 
sary of the Tulsa County Juvenile Court and describes the 
results of a program of developing interagency cooperation 
of the Court with the police, the deputy sheriffs, and the 
highway troopers. Out of this has grown a Youth Traffic 
Court, a Juvenile Bureau in the Police Department, and an 
Institute for Child Care. Another section of this report is 
devoted to an analysis of caseloads and trends in delin- 
quency and dependency cases. 


News From the Field 


Subcommittee on Delinquency Begins 
Public Hearings in Nation’s Capital 


On November 19 at Washington, D. C., the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee’s recently appointed subcommittee to in- 
vestigate juvenile delinquency began its public hearings. 

The resolution establishing the subcommittee was spon- 
sored by Senator Robert C. Hendrickson of New Jersey and 
approved by the Senate in June 1953. 

Members of the subcommittee are Senator Hendrickson, 
chairman, Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, Senator 
William Langer of North Dakota, and Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., of Missouri. 

The Senate has directed the subcommittee to determine 
the nationwide extent and character of juvenile delinquency 
and its causes and contributing factors. The subcommittee 
is also directed to review present federal statutes dealing 
with youthful offenders and correctional action taken with 
respect to youthful delinquents by federal courts, and to 
song the extent to which juveniles are violating narcotic 
aws. 

The subcommittee has gathered about it on a consultant 
basis some of the best minds in the country on the subject 
of delinquency. 

Public hearings are also expected to be held in the 
following cities: Boston, New York, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Gary, Kansas City (Mo.), Baltimore, 
Jacksonville (Fla.), Memphis, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
Denver, Cleveland, Buffalo, Oklahoma City, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 


Riker’s Island Workhouse 
Becomes Santa’s Workshop 


Through the cooperation of New York City Commis- 
sioner of Correction Albert Williams and Warden Edward 
Dros of the workhouse division of the penitentiary at 
Riker’s Island, thousands of damaged and broken toys are 
sent to the workhouse and repaired by the prisoners for 
Christmas distribution by the Police Athletic League. 

The task of repairing and painting broken bicycles, 
carriages, trucks, and dolls has been undertaken by a 
large number of prisoners who have been committed for 
short-term sentences. Most of these prisoners are physi- 
cally incapacitated due to old age, cardiac and rheumatoid 
conditions, and many still go about on crutches. To ac- 
commodate the large number of toys sent by PAL during 
the year, a large dormitory for assembling, repairing, and 
storing them has been set aside. 

The Santa Claus workshop at the Riker’s Island work- 
house gives the inmates of the institution an opportunity 
to bring out long dormant skills in fashioning parts, and 
repairing and painting. Those taking part have been med- 
ically designated as unfit for any other work classification. 
Making toys available for children has given these men a 
new interest and a feeling of still being useful. 


Gary Schools Cope 
With Truancy Problem 


Through operation of a careful program for truants, 
Gary (Indiana) schools have reduced court referrals for 
truancy from 350 to no cases in a school enrollment of 
23,000, according to a study of the National Education 
Association. 


Schools in Gary no longer use the juvenile court for 
‘problems of truancy. Instead, Gary has established special 
school centers for children selected after psychological 
tests and case conferences. 

Classes in the centers do not exceed 15 pupils per 
‘teacher, are held for one-half day, and the curriculum pro- 
vides free time for pupils to follow their special interests. 


Delinquency Increases 
29 Percent in 5 Years 


Juvenile delinquency cases continued to climb in 1952, 
according to Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Courts reporting to the Bureau saw 10 percent more 
delinquent children in 1952 than in 1951, and 29 percent 
more in 1952 than in 1948. 

On the basis of the experience of courts throughout the 
country which report to the Children’s Bureau, Dr. Eliot 
estimated that 385,000 youngsters alleged to be delinquent, 
or Lf every 50 age 10 to 17, were referred to the courts 
in 

“This disturbing situation calls for some deep thinking 
on the part of citizens in big and small communities 
across the land,” Dr. Eliot commented. “The Hendrickson- 
Kefauver Senate subcommittee investigating juvenile de- 
linquency soon will be pointing up the types of problems 
which communities face when boys and girls have trouble 
in finding a constructive and satisfying life. 

“Agencies which are trying to stem this rising tide need 
help and public understanding if the services they provide 
are to be expanded to meet expanding need,” Dr. Eliot 
continued. 

“Shortages in child welfare workers and in 
officers, overworked juvenile courts, understaffed juvenile 
police units, overcrowded training schools for delinquent 
children, or training schools that don’t have the staff to do 
a good job with the children who have been committed to 
them, are conditions which won’t be aperee by chance. 

“Public and voluntary agencies which are trying to cope 
with this problem, community by community, need renewed 
citizen interest and citizen participation in finding out 
what can be done to help keep our nation’s children out of 
trouble, and on their way toward useful lives,” Dr. Eliot 
concluded. 


Schools Can Help Prevent 
Delinquency, Reports NEA 


The gun-toting, hot-rodding, vandalism-bent juvenile de- 
linquent who cost society up to $2,500 a year could be 
helped to change his ways if he would stay in school—but 
he does not. So says the National Education Association in 
a report, Schools Help Prevent Delinquency, issued in 
November. 

And it cost $228 a year to keep him in school, adds NEA, 
based on per pupil cost for the past year. 

Truancy runs high among delinquents, according to the 
NEA Research Division report which summarizes the most 
important studies made in recent years. One researcher 
found that 95 percent of the delinquents played hookey 
whereas only 11 percent of the nondelinquents skipped 
school. Another study revealed that only 2 out of 100 
potential delinquents got into court records while they were 
attending public schools. 

Despite compulsory attendance laws, comments the NEA, 
some 15 percent of the children in the critical 14-17 age 
bracket were not ever enrolled in school at all last year. 
Despite this, the NEA maintains that present-day schools 
try to do something about “unadjustments” that may lead 
into delinquency. Working against what they try to do for 
the child, though, are broken homes, indifferent or hostile 
parents, poverty or the child’s own intelligence, and per- 
sonality handicaps. Schools are also stymied, the NEA 
adds, by a lack of money and specialized personnel. 

Noting that,danger signals for future serious misbe- 
havior can be detected when some children are only 8 years 
old, schools and teachers, according to the report, try to 
identify early the problems of troubled youngsters. This 
effort is in line, says the NEA, with the public school’s 
“constant effort to foster good adjustment in all children.” 
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New Approaches Suggested 
To Reach Difficult Youth 


A plea for renewed emphasis in bringing social services 
closer to the heart of the delinquency problem was voiced 
by Ralph W. Whelan, executive director of the New York 
City Youth Board, in an address before the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities in St. Louis. 

“Casework involves not only working with the inner 
conflicts of the individual and the family,” Whelan said, 
“but also with the environment.” He called for the follow- 
ing revised approaches to reach difficult youth: 

. A more outgoing, aggressive approach to those who 
cannot or will not apply for help through existing channels. 

2. Revision of group work philosophy so as to bring 
service to the antisocial street club and other hard-to-reach 
youth groups who are not being presently served. 

8. A sharpening of skills not only to reach difficult ado- 
lescents and their parents, but to hold them in treatment. 

4. Making services more accessible to clients, in terms of 
professional attitudes, personal approaches, and flexibility 
of agency procedures. 

Reinforcing and restoring the basic, simple, concrete, 
and practical services which are the firm foundation of 
social work practice. 

6. Better and more clear-cut coordination of public and 
voluntary services on a case-by-case basis, to avoid dupli- 
cation of service. 

7. Intensified community organization at the neighbor- 
hood level, involving all groups, in order to stimulate local 
awareness of problems and develop resources at the local 
level, in addition to those introduced from outside. 


Vandalism in U. S. Due to 
Boredom, Says Italian Judge 


Italy’s wild youngsters commit crimes because they want 
to own or use something. American delinquents, on the 
other hand, destroy out of sheer boredom as a substitute 
for adventure. 

This comparison is made by Judge Guido Colucci of 
Rome, according to George Weller, foreign correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News. 

A leading expert on wayward youth, Judge Colucci has 
studied boys and girls in both Italy and the United States. 
“Seventy percent of our young crime is plain theft,” says 
the judge. “For an Italian, acquiring something is adven- 
turous. Some Roman youngsters have a mania for stealing 
cars, but only for an hour or two. They wouldn’t think of 
smashing them. 

“But your American kids have everything—cars, tele- 
vision, money for amusement. To them there is nothing 
exciting in getting something new. Therefore, your kids 
let off steam by destroying.” 

Judge Colucci is proud of the Roman probation system 
which he founded after the war, reports Correspondent 
Weller. “Instead of a case load of 200 kids to visit, like 
some communities in the United States, my probation 
officers have only 12 to 20 families to check on,” Judge 
Colucci says. 


Children’s Bureau To 
Study Training Schools 


The Children’s Bureau recently submitted a detailed 
questionnaire to the superintendents of 130 state training 
schools for delinquent children in an effort to get much 
needed up-to-date information about these institutions. The 
questionnaire covers the organization and functions of the 
school, the children served, facilities and program, person- 
nel, and expenditures. 

In a memorandum addressed to the superintendents 
requesting their cooperation in the survey, Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot, chief of the Bureau, ee pone out: “The present lack 
of ...data has hampered all of us concerned with measures 
to strengthen training school programs. It is distinctly 
needed to sharpen public awareness of current strengths 
and limitations of training schools.” 
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Frederick A. Moran Memorial 
Institute Attended by 450 


An increasing recognition of emotional disturbance as a 
cause of juvenile delinquency and an acknowledgement of 
the importance of spiritual values in the rehabilitation of 
delinquents and criminals were evident at the fourth 
annual institute on delinquency and crime, held August 
16-21 at St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 

Sponsored jointly by St. Lawrence University and 
several departments of the State of New York, the 1953 
Frederick A. Moran Memorial Institute was attended by 
more than 450 workers in police, parole, probation, mental 
hygiene, social welfare, and youth guidance fields and 
chaplains from penal and training institutions, in an effort 
to develop greater teamwork among all agencies repre- 
sented. 

Courses for law-enforcement officers, held in conjunction 
with the Institute, were an innovation this year. Eighty- 
five law-enforcement officers from communities in New 
York State and other jurisdictions, ranging in rank from 
police commissioners to patrolmen and deputy sheriffs, 
enrolled in the special police courses. 

_ The police curriculum, first of its type to be presented 
in the State, was initiated by the State Youth Commission. 


Children’s Village 
Opens a “Town House” 


Children’s Village, a school at Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
for problem boys, has opened a “town house” in New York 
City asa temporary residence for boys who have finished 
their training at the village and are preparing to make 
their own way in the city. 

A real estate firm donated the town house and an 


anonymous donor’s gift of $50,000 is being used to renovate 
the building. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Probation Office Opens 
Library for Probationers 


Room 512 at 120 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, has 
blossomed, almost overnight, into an oasis of color. Pictures 
decorate the walls, magazines and paperbound books lie at 
hand and, in cases, are books in bright jackets. 

This is the waiting room of the special services depart- 
ment of the probation department of the Kings County 
Court. The library also is a “branch” of the Brooklyn 
pipason 4 Library, open to all probationers three evenings 
a week. 

The paintings were borrowed from the Brooklyn Museum 
ont the reading material came as contributions from pub- 

ishers. 

A new venture in the department’s approach to rehabili- 
tation on “a very personal level,” the library unit will 
provide advisory and reference service, new books, voca- 
tional reading, books on health and personality adjustment, 
and Americana. 

It will also provide librarians, who have volunteered for 
this out-of-hours work. The Probation Department-Brook- 
lyn Public Library collaboration will have a 6 months’ 
trial. Librarians will consult regularly with caseworkers 
and probation officers on their readers’ tastes and needs. 

The experiment will be under the supervision of Miss 
Grace P. Slocum of the library and Edmond FitzGerald, 
chief probation officer. 


Model Legislation for Services 
To Delinquents Is Reviewed 


More than 40 persons met in Washington in October at 
the invitation of the Children’s Bureau to review a draft 
version of suggested legislative material covering statewide 
organization and administration of basic public services for 
the welfare of children and youth, with a separate section 
devoted to services for delinquent children. 


The review group included representative state public | 


welfare and child welfare administrators, training school 
superintendents, juvenile court judges, probation officers, 
Youth Authority administrators, teachers of social work, 
heads of voluntary agencies, and lay leaders. 

The material presented to the group was formulated by 
staff members of the Children’s Bureau and the special 
juvenile delinquency project in response to frequent re- 
quests for guidance by public and voluntary agencies. 

The Bureau hopes eventually to issue a manual of sug- 
gested legislation covering all aspects of a child welfare 
program. 


New Jersey Reports Outcome of 
206 Committed Sex Offenders 


During the 46 months’ period from June 1949 through 
April 1953, 206 patients were committed to the three state 
mental hospitals of New Jersey under the State’s sexual 
offender law. 

By the end of April 1953, 57 of the offenders had been 
released on parole or discharged without parole either 
from one of the hospitals or from a penal institution after 
transfer from a hospital. Twenty-two were discharged 
outright without parole, 28 were paroled and are still on 
parole, and 7 were paroled and subsequently discharged. 

Under the State law, the offender is committed by the 
judge to the State Diagnostic Center for study. A written 
report of the findings is submitted to the judge. Based on 
its findings, the Center also submits to the judge its 
recommendations for further treatment. 

The case of each commitment to a mental hospital as 
a sex offender is reviewed by a special classification review 
board at least semiannually and a recommendation for 
parole is made to the State Parole Board when it appears 
that the offender is capable of making an acceptable 
social adjustment. 

Copies of the 6-page followup study of the 206 sex 
offenders may be obtained from the New Jersey State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 
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New York Youth Commission Prepares 
Delinquency Prevention Blueprint 


Blueprint for Delinquency Prevention is the title of an 
attractive, graphically illustrated, 30-page plan and outline 
of operation of the New York State Youth Commission, a 
tomes agency to prevent juvenile delinquency. 

The blueprint gives the Youth Commission story— its 
origin, growth, activities, and philosophy. 

The Youth Commission was established in 1945 on the 
recommendation of Governor Thomas E. Dewey’s inter- 
departmental committee on delinquency. The Commission 
has pioneered in the field of statewide delinquency pre- 
vention programs. Financial assistance from the State 
has been given to more than 835 municipalities. 

As is stated in the Foreword of the report, “The Com- 
mission’s plan, approach, and methods should be of in- 
terest to practitioners, students, and those interested in 
public and private child welfare and youth services at both 
state and local levels.” 

Lee C. Dowling is chairman of the Commission. Head- 
quarters of the Commission are located at 66 Beaver 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 


Prisoners Contribute 
To Tornado Relief 


One thousand State Prison inmates at Jackson Michigan, 
contributed $500 toward the Flint tornado relief fund. This 
unsolicited donation from the prisoners was in response to 
—— special benefit show by Detroit’s WJR radio 
station. 

Sixty dollars also was contributed by the Michigan 
Parole Camp, outside the walls of the Jackson prison. 

Considering the inmate’s earnings of 10 to 25 cents a 
day, the contribution represented many days’ wages, 
Warden W. H. Bannan pointed out. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


Copr. 198%. Field Enterprises. Inc. 
All rights resers ed 


“,.. They fed me all kinds of stuff. . .tried all kinds of 
psychology—I see now they got me merely for experi- 
mental purposes.” 

Reprinted by special permission Field Enterprises, Inc. 
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Prisoners Participate 
In Atomic Experiments 


Two hundred prisoners at the Stateville prison in IIli- 
nois have volunteered as human guinea pigs in experiments 
now being conducted by atomic scientists. s 

The tests, sponsored by the Argonne National Labora- 
tory, involve no peril to the inmates, according to the 
nuclear scientists supervising the experiments. 

The tests will determine the rate at which the human 
body can safely absorb radium, one of the radioactive 
elements. 

The prisoners were chosen from those on whom Dr. Alf 
Aiving of the University of Chicago conducted his malaria 
experiments during World War II. 


Lie Detector Experts Give 
Views on Deception Tests 


Two Chicago lie detector experts assert in a recently 
published book that many criminals give themselves away 
to examiners before their tests actually begin. 

For example, if you are guilty of a crime and are to take 
a lie test, among other things you probably will: | : 

Not have volunteered for the test. Of 486 verified guilty 
subjects examined over a 5-year period, not one had re- 
quested a lie test. 

Try to postpone the test and then be late for your test 
appointment. 

Insist on explaining you are so nervous the test won’t 
come out right. 

Become evasive, refuse to look the examiner in the eye. 

But if you are innocent of the crime, say the authors, 
Fred E. Inbau and John E. Reid, you probably will: 

Request a test and be eager to take it. ; 

Show extreme confidence in the accuracy of the machine. 

Refer to your nervousness but after reassurance usually 
will make no further remarks about it. ; 

Be cooperative and sincere but not overly polite or 
solicitous. 

The book, Lie Detection and Criminal Interrogation, is a 
complete revision, embodying much new information, of 
an earlier publication on lie detector work. - ; 

Inbau is professor of law at Northwestern University 
and former director of the Chicago police scientific crime 
detection laboratory. 

Reid is director of John E. Reid and Associates, Chicago, 
a lie detector laboratory for personnel testing, and a 
former member of the Chicago police laboratory. 


George Washington “‘U”’ To Offer 
Fifth Corrections Institute 


Two hundred and forty-four correctional officers from 33 
states have attended the first four institutes of correctional 
administration conducted at George Washington Univer- 
sity in the Nation’s Capital. The fifth institute will be held 
from February 15 to March 81. a 

Under the direction of Howard B. Gill, the 6-week insti- 
tute programs are designed to give supervisory workers in 
the correctional field essential principles in treating prison- 
ers. The course is offered on a professional level for uni- 
versity credit and is designed to meet the needs of men and 
women in correctional work who have not had snecialized 
training. 

By instructing a few hundred persons each year the 
instruction given at the university will be carried back to 
many times this number through inservice training pro- 
grams and discussion and study groups, Director Gill 
announced. Several programs have already been inaugu- 
rated at military installations as a result of the past years’ 
work. 

The basic courses consist of clinical criminology, treat- 
ment of offenders, and probation and parole. Thirty per- 
sons recognized in the prison field and in probation and 
parole have participated in the course instruction. 

Inquiries concerning the course should be sent to the 
College of General Studies at the university. 
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Harvard “U’’ Joins Attack on 
Emotional Ills of Children 


Boston’s famed Judge Baker Guidance Center, which has 
handled 15,376 cases in its 36 years of operation, is com- 
bining with the Harvard Medical School and the Children’s 
Hospital of Boston for an attack on the emotional diffi- 
culties and behavior problems of the young from infancy 
through adolescence. 

Patients in the hospital who are found to need psychi- 
atric care will be referred to the center while patients with 
physical problems will be treated at the hospital. 

Coordinator for the program will be Dr. George E. 
Gardner, pediatrician-psychiatrist, who has been director 
of the Judge Baker Center for 12 years. Under the new 
plan Dr. Gardner will also serve as clinical professor of 
psychiatry at Harvard and psychiatrist in chief at the 
Children’s Hospital. 

The Judge Baker Guidance Center is named for the late 
a Humphrey Baker, first judge of Boston’s juvenile 
court. 


Judge Makes Plea for Plight 
Of the Young First Offender 


Irving Ben Cooper, chief justice of the Court of Special 
Sessions, the busiest criminal court in the country, told 
several hundred lay and professional social service leaders 
October 16 that the community is the “concealed partici- 
pant and coworker in the criminal act.” 

He spoke at the second annual Trustees Reception of the 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, on 
the occasion of the School’s 55th anniversary. 

Judge Cooper made a plea for the plight of the young 
first offender. He said that the community’s stake is that 
the first offender “should not actually become one.” 

Failure to provide opportunities at the time of the 
emergence of biological needs can never be wholly com- 
pensated for, he said. “For the child who has not been 
properly cuddled at 2, vibrated to the Lone Ranger at 8, 
played on a team at 11, danced at 15, has suffered losses 
which can be made up only at overwhelming cost in pro- 
fessional service.” 

The judge said that courts throughout the nation should 
provide a presentence investigation by social service 
workers for every first offender regardless of the degree 
of crime. “Lack of it costs millions in money and untold 
years of human suffering and community apprehension.” 
The object of sentence, he said, should be to fit the punish- 
ment not to the crime, but to the offender. 

He deplored the unavailability of such services which 
create a situation that is “as unfair to justices as to de- 
linquents. Not until the courts are properly equipped with 
such services will the justices know who the persons are 
whom they sentence, nor will they be in a position to pre- 
vent reinfection by a truly therapeutic and curative super- 
vision. 

The New York School of Social Work, oldest and largest 
graduate school of social work in the world, has educated 
some 23,000 students, 4,000 of whom hold masters’ and 
doctorate degrees. 


8,000 Youth in Illinois Escape 
Military Service as Moral Rejects 


Authorities in Chicago began a study in June of the 
high number of young men who acquired police records 
after they were classified 1-A but before they were drafted. 

More than 8,000 Illinois youth have won immunity from 
military service, according to the Juvenile Delinquency 
Digest, as 4-F “moral rejects.” Some of these committed 
crimes and courted arrest to make themselves undesirable 
for military service. 

Dr. William H. Haines, Cook County psychiatrist, says 
that a “long wait for an indefinite induction date creates 
insecurity. The young men have time on their hands and 
get into trouble.” 
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Former Probation Officer Named 
Social Security Commissioner 


John W. Tramburg, director of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Welfare, has been named Federal 
Social Security Commissioner by President Eisenhower. 
He succeeds Arthur J. Altmeyer who had administered the 
social security program since its beginning in 1935. 

Tramburg came to Washington, D. C., in 1939 as a 
juvenile court probation officer. Three years later he be- 
came assistant superintendent of the Industrial Home 
School for delinquent children. After service with the Cor- 
rective Services Division of the Navy, he returned as the 
school’s superintendent in 1946. 

Because of his exceptional record at the Industrial 
Home School, Tramburg was named welfare director for 
the District of Columbia in 1948, succeeding the late Ray 
L. Huff, former federal parole executive. 

In 1950 Tramburg resigned his public welfare post at 
Washington, D. C., to become director of Wisconsin’s de- 
partment of public welfare. As director he was in charge 
of child welfare and youth services, the division of cor- 
rections, the division of public assistance, and the division 
of mental hygiene. 


False Notions on Child Rearing — 
Contribute to Delinquency 


Some children in Washington become delinquents be- 
cause their parents’ attitudes are based on false notions 
about juvenile problems, according to Dr. Herbert W. 
Stein, juvenile court psychiatrist in the Nation’s Capital. 
His analysis was made to Joseph Paull, court reporter for 
the Washington Post. 

Dr. Stein gives the following wrong theories about 
children: 

1. Some parents believe that their children’s faults are 
the results of “heredity.’”’ Usually the parent who gave this 
reason blamed the other parent. 

2. The child’s bad habits were traced erroneously by the 
parents to wayward playmates or wicked associates. (This, 
“io om said, is a “convenient way of unloading parental 
guilt. 

3. Parents rarely ever believed their children had 
emotional disease, but were apt to “overevaluate” the im- 
pact of poverty and economic stresses. 

They found it difficult to recognize that emotional 
illnesses rather than “nerves” could be responsible. 

5. Professional and middle-class people often said their 
children had “uneven” intelligence or else low intelligence, 
even though the tests proved otherwise. 

6. There were parents who believed their child possesed 
a “demon” in his body. This figurative devil could be 
exorcized or else eradicated by beatings, the parents said. 

7. Many parents said their children were merely “will- 
ful” and that there was nothing for anyone to get con- 
cerned about. 

8. The child was “born bad,” some guardians said and 
insisted there was nothing more to the case. 

9. Some parents blamed school teachers, saying that it 
was up to the educators to enforce discipline and assume 
greater responsibility over the behavior of the child. 


Illinois Employment Service To 
Help Find Jobs for Misdemeanants 


The Illinois State Employment Service and Chicago’s 
House of Correction for misdemeanants have worked out 
a cooperative arrangement for finding employment for 
inmates on their release from confinement, according to 
Warden Frank G. Sain. 

The House of Correction provides the employment 
service with the names of inmates who desire assistance 
in obtaining employment. The employment service is re- 
sponsible for referring the inmate-applicant to a job and 
to make job openings available to the inmate as is neces- 
sary. A counseling service to assist the inmate in making 
a satisfactory job adjustment is also being offered. 
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Probation Officers Burn 
Lights To Give Light 


Every Monday night finds the lights in Room 720 of 
Cincinnati’s federal building burning brightly, writes 
Charles Warnick in the Sunday, October 11, editorial page 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer. Warnick tells in a page-length 
column about the probationers and parolees who come in 
Monday nights to probation officers Edwin Cunningham 
and Raymond Clark for help and guidance with their nrob- 
lems and needs. 

“But none of them comes to the office in fear,” writes 
Warnick. “They all know they aren’t going to be bullied or 
browbeaten. The worst they can expect is a stern lecture 
if either of the officers feels that they wandered from the 
correct course.” 

“Crime is no respecter of social classes,” Cunningham 
told Warnick. “We have all kinds reporting to us. Right 
now we have two representatives of the medical profession, 
some nurses, and several businessmen. We learned long ago 
not to be surprised at who turns up in front of our desks.” 


Alabama Probation-Parole Association 
Holds Study Conference at University 


Dr. Louis Jacobs, superintendent of the National Train- 
ing School for Boys at Washington, D. C., and Professor 
Negley K. Teeters, head of the department of sociology 
and anthropology at Temple University, were the confer- 
ence leaders at a 3-day meeting of the Alabama Probation 
and Parole Association held at the University of Alabama 
in November. 

The study conference is conducted each year by the 
Association in cooperation with the University’s extension 
division, the department of sociology and anthropology, 
and the Bureau of Public Administration. 

Dalton Moss, federal probation officer at Birmingham, 
was elected president of the Association at its annual 
meeting. Last year Moss served the Association as first 
vice president. 


Strictly Business By McFeathers 


“It’s from No. 53741—says he’s invented 
a 265-day year!” 


Reprinted by special permission Publishers Syndicate 
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Radio-TV Spots and Cartoon 
Strips Attack Halloween Crime 


The first major statewide educational campaign to curb 
Halloween delinquency was conducted in October by the 
New York State Youth Commission with the cooperation 
of the majority of press, radio, and television facilities in 
the State. 

The Commission released special spot announcements, 
feature articles, and cartoon strips to the three types of 
media for presentation as a public service. 

Two 20-second television spot announcements were re- 
leased to more than 20 television stations. One announce- 
ment directed to adults pointed out that Halloween is the 
youngster’s day for fun and urged: “Help him to enjoy it 
constructively.” 

The second announcement, directed to youngsters, shows 
the real grief of victims of two Halloween “pranks” while 
the commentary stresses: “Have fun on Halloween, but not 
at the other fellow’s expense. Play fair and be a good 
sport.” 

F dcteerkk used in producing the television spots was made 
into cartoon strips and released to 97 daily newspapers in 
New York State. Special Halloween feature articles also 
were prepared for release to the press. 

The radio and film bureau of the State Department of 
Commerce assisted in production of television and radio 
announcements. 


Notre Dame Offers Graduate 
Curriculum in Corrections 


In recognition of the need for professionally trained 
personnel in the field of correction, the University of Notre 
Dame offers a graduate program leading to the master of 
arts degree in correctional administration. : 

The program is conducted in conjunction with the gen- 
eral graduate program in the department of sociology. 
Emphasis is placed on academic and vocational training in 
parole, probation, institutional work, and the prevention 
of delinquency and crime. Classes are conducted at the 
university, with student field work placements being made 
in correctional agencies in the area of South Bend. 

The admission requirement to the program is a bache- 
lor’s degree with 18 semester hours of social science, at 
least half of which are in sociology. In special cases some 
change in the course requirements may be permitted. 

Requests for information should be addressed to the 
director of the curriculum in correctional administration 
of the university’s department of sociology. 
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New York City Shows 
Drop in Delinquency 


Juvenile delinquency in New York City has dropped 9.5 
percent in the last 5 years, according to a report by Justice 
—— Kaplan, chairman of the New York City Youth 

oard. 

There were 22,313 arrests in 1947 and 20,189 in 1952. 
The decline in rate for Youth Board areas was 12.5 percent 
and 5.9 percent for areas not served by the Youth Board. 

The Youth Board’s work has been conducted in the city’s 
11 highest delinquency areas. An article on the work of 


the Board appears on pages 19 to 25 of this issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Michigan’s Correctional Workers 
Organize Correctional Association 


“The Protection and Welfare of Society” is the motto of 
the recently established Michigan Corrections Association. 
The Association was reorganized and incorporated in Sep- 
tember as a nonprofit organization. 

The purpose of the Association is to create and maintain 
an informed public opinion on correctional matters, to 
conduct research, to cooperate with private and public 
agencies in assisting released offenders to adjust, and to 
assist in the development of long-range programs relating 
to penal and correctional affairs. 

A Corrections Bulletin will be published under the co- 
editorship of Maurice Floch of the Detroit House of 
a and Dr. Frank E. Hartung of Wayne Univer- 
sity. 

_ Dr. Arthur E. Wood, professor emeritus at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is president of the new organization. 


Advocates Penalty for 
Leaving Key in Auto 


Passage of a law which would make it illegal for persons 
to leave ignition keys in parked cars is urged by Frank A. 
Edwards, chief probation officer for the United States 
District Court at Miami, Florida. 

Edwards believes the result of such a law would be a 
substantial reduction in car thefts which have been in- 
creasing steadily throughout the nation in recent years. 
_ Stolen cars, Edwards says, account for a large increase 
in the amount of the work in his office. In 6 out of 10 car 
cases the person was tempted when he saw keys in the 
ignition, Edwards reports. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Probation officers in Rome supervise only 12 to 20 
families according to Judge Guido Colucci, one of Italy’s 
leading experts on youthful offenders. 


Msgr. Joseph E. Vogt, Catholic chaplain at the State 
Agriculture and Industrial School for Boys at Industry, 
New York, reports that most of the delinquent boys come 
from homes that did not have religious training and that 
there is a direct relationship between a lack of such train- 
ing and delinquency. 

Dalton Moss, federal probation officer at Birmingham, 


Alabama, was elected President of the Alabama Probation 
and Parole Association at its annual meeting November 7. 


Professor Herbert Bloch, chairman of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity’s department of sociology and anthropology, be- 
lieves that 30 percent of the country’s juvenile delinquents 
suffer from serious emotional disturbances and that in- 
creasing numbers of these youth are coming from middle 
class homes. 


Leonard W. Mayo, chairman of the Midcentury. White 
House Committee for Children and Youth, says that the 
home has been the scapegoat for juvenile delinquency too 


long. “The standards of the community as a whole— 
specifically government, business, and industrial morality— 
are also important,” he asserts, “in influencing young 
people’s behavior.” 

Governor oe S. rigs 3 Pennsylvania has signed a bill 
requiring a court order before a juvenile between the ages 
of 16 and 18 can be detained in jail. . 

_Toledo’s Family Court Center, which includes the Juve- 
nile Court, the Domestic Relations Court, and the Child 
Study Institute, was dedicated on October 24. The Center 
was built at a cost of $1,700,000. 


Selma J. Glick of the Jewish Board of Guardians, New 
York City, found in a study of 100 institutionalized delin- 
quent children that the Gluecks’ social prediction table was 
a valid instrument for the early detection of potential 
delinquency. 

Fred A. Howard, federal probation officer at Danville, 
Illinois, for 24 years, was elected president of the federal 
probation officers association for the North Central States 
at its meeting at the University of Madison in August. 
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The Federal Prison Industries, Inc., reports gross sales 
of products amounting to $29 million during 1953 compared 
with the previous high of $21 milion. Earnings exceeded 
$5 million of which $4 million was paid as dividends into 
the Treasury of the United States. Over $1 million in 
wages was paid to an average of 3,770 prisoners. 


Prisoners at the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta 
have contributed more than 5,000 pints of blood since Au- 
gust 1945. Five of the inmates are members of the Three- 
Gallon Club and 31 of the Two-Gallon Club. 


Claude O. Botkin, who retired from the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons in October, has spent considerably more than 
half of his lifetime in prisons. He has spent 37 years in 
prison service. 


Only 751 of the approximately 3,200 jails in the United 
States are approved by the Bureau of Prisons for federal 
use. Of 398 jails visited during 1953 by Bureau of Prisons 
inspectors, 167, or 42 percent, rate below 60 percent on a 
scale which would rate a fully acceptable jail at 100 
percent. 


Porfirio Diaz Santana, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of Puerto 
Rico since 1948, has been appointed director of the Division 
of Corrections in the Department of Justice of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Hazel K. Chappell, chief probation officer of the Macon 
County Juvenile Court, Decatur, Illinois, has been elected 
president of the Illinois State Probation and Parole Offi- 
cers Association, succeeding Wayne Keyser, federal pro- 
bation officer at Chicago. 


Canadian Welfare released in September a special 64- 
page issue on the treatment of the offender in Canada. 
Single copies may be procured for 30 cents from the 
Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper Street, Ottawa. 


An 18-year-old probationer in a middle western state, 


according to Time magazine, pleaded guilty to a $353 bank 
holdup and told the court that he needed the money to 
convince his probation officer that he was earning a living. 

Gus Harrison, formerly parole supervisor at the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan, at Jackson, has been named 
acting director of the State’s department of corrections. 


Edwin Cunningham, federal probation officer at Cin- 
cinnati, -is teaching a course in psychology at Xavier 
University Evening College. 


Anthony Kuharich, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Indiana, 
is teaching a course in criminology at Valparaiso Univer- 
sity. 

Herman Piven, federal probation officer at Chicago, re- 
signed on October 9 to accept an assistantship in a Russell 
Sage Foundation research project on corrections conducted 
by the University of Chicago. At the same time he will be 
working for his doctor’s degree in the School of Social 
Service Administration. 


Dr. Bernard A. Cruvant, until recently chief of psychia- 
tric service at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D.C., 
is the author of an article, “Some Observations of Detain- 
ing the Mentally Deranged, ” in the October 1953 issue of 
the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. 


W. Foster Jordan, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Birmingham, was elected pres- 
ident of the Southeastern Conference of Federal Proba- 
tion Officers held at Cullowhee, North Carolina, in July. 


Forty percent of all defendants convicted in the United 
States District Courts during the fiscal year 1953 were 
placed on probation. 


The cost of probation in the federal probation system 
was 26.4 cents a day compared with the cost of $3.55 a day 
for imprisonment. In other words, imprisonment costs 13 
times as much as probation. 
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